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I FiIRsT met Robert Louis Stevenson in the summer of 18—. I had 
just left London to go to Grétz in order to bring home E—— who 
had had a slight attack of sunstroxe. Grétz was the favoured place for 
artists at that period, just as Barbizon had been the year before. It 
was an enchanted land to most of us, and, looking back to my first 
impressions after twenty years of adventurous wandering, it still 
retains that quality of romance which we associate with the land of 
fay and fairy. In reality, Grétz was but a quaint little French 
village, consisting of a long, straggling street abounding in picturesque 
matter such as painters love to depict, and possessing a river in whose 
pellucid depths the visiting population disported themselves half the 
day. There was, also, an ancient bridge, a ruined castle, a fine old 
Gothic church, and flowery gardens with exquisite woodland; the 
proximity of the Forest of Fontainebleau overshadowed it with a 
sense of dignity and importance. It was my first introduction into 
the much-talked-of ‘‘ City of Prague.” 

The river and meadows of Grétz are fairly well known to-day, 
as are the woods and lanes of Barbizon. For many seasons after 
my brief visit, I never went to a picture-gallery without recognising 
some beloved spot where once I was fain to linger. Yet, curiously 
enough, the loveliest aspect of Grétz was the very one which the 
painters had no courage to attempt to picture. They painted the 
grass, thick with myriad flowers ; they did ample justice to the quaint, 
old porch of the church, to the graceful trees, and the fascinating 
“interiors.” They raved about the melancholy of the figure subjects— 
the women knitting as they led the cows to the pasture; the black 
boats which crept up the river in the darkening twilight, laden with 
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turf and timber; the flowers laid beside the wayside crucifix, where 
a tired mother, with her babe at her breast, knelt in adoration of that 
Divine Son who is so compassionate to mothers—but they never 
painted the wonderful glow of the moonlit nights with the river 
quietly dreaming beneath the sailing willows. There were many 
attempts, but even E , bold and reckless impressionist as he was, 
had to acknowledge the waste of many hours, during which he 
grappled vainly with idealized reflections of fields, and aspens, and 
silvery light. 

‘When time seems too sad, the memory of those nights keeps 
alive yet the visions and inspirations of lost youth. 

It was little Bloomer, the kindest and drollest of all American 
students, who introduced us to tbe Bohemian brotherhood. The 
colony was composed of French, American, and English students 
from Paris—the English-Scotch element preponderating—with a 
sprinkle-of literary people, mostly American, in search of old-world 
corners to write about. 

I arrived at Grétz, by way of Bouron, one evening about seven 
o’clock. My first glimpse of Stevenson was obtained that night, 
although I had no idea then of the honour that I was being 
accorded. E took me up a flight of wide, wooden stairs. As he 
turned the handle of a door, he said, ‘‘Oh, by-the-by, you must 
come and see Stevenson.” 

We entered a room that might have been a dormitory, but it 
suggested a literary den, for the settee near the window was full 
of books, papers, bottles, cigarettes, paints, brushes, and canvases all 
piled in a heap in the utmost disorder. Two or three chairs and a 
washstand were equally occupied, but a box turned upside down was 
quite a distinguished seat. A singularly pleasant voice from a narrow 
camp-bed took pity on my nervousness and bade me be seated. I 
saw a pale, slim youth with a great length of face from the 
eyes, features strong and impressive, and long, matted hair coming 
down over his forehead. He was dressed in a very mnegligé style. 
The whole of his bed was covered with magazines, sketches, papers, 
and writing materials. An ordinary person would have been driven 
crazy with such disorderly surroundings, but nobody here seemed to 
think anything of it. Whilst Stevenson talked, he smoked incessantly. 
By his side sat his friend, the beautiful Mrs. O who rolled the 
tobacco into the size and shape that he liked, and smoked, herself, 
continually. 

The lady had the loveliest eyes that I have ever seen ; they were 
large, black, and fringed with long, deep lashes. She was very dark, 
and her frizzy hair fell in thick curls over her eyebrows. She had a 
large, expressive mouth, a straight nose, and beautiful teeth. She 
wore a loose cotton gown, a man’s tie at her throat, and over her thick 
curls a Turkish fez of bright scarlet which looked piquantly bewitching. 
Her broad, American accent betrayed her nationality. 
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E talked ‘‘shop.” Stevenson contradicted him with extravagant 
theories of art which he advanced with the utmost seriousness. I 
wore an aesthetic gown of pale green silk, with a coachman’s cloak 
of many capes, and a bonnet to match. It was the first costume of 
the kind that Stevenson had seen, and he admired it greatly. I 
became the rage among the painters on account of my dress, and I 
rapidly developed into a good-natured model. 

Stevenson and I became great friends, despite his erratic and 
fanciful moods. I likened him to Shelley; first, because of his delicate, 
highly-strung temperament ; secondly, on account of his capriciousness 
and his passion for “ fantasy.” I don’t think he had made much of 
a name in literature at that time, but he was renowned among his own 
set as a most brilliant talker on trifles. He would take a simple 
word—one in daily use—and fence, and play, and dwell upon it until 
the commonplace substantive grew unnatural and heathenish, and 
never quite went back again to its original innocence. 

He delighted to draw me out on politics, women’s rights, and 
kindred subjects, and in forcing me into ridiculous positions which 
I defended, metaphorically, with tooth and nail. The more abusive 
and illogical my argument became, the more interested he grew. 

Besides Robert Louis Stevenson, there were other men at Grétz 
who, to-day, have gained position and fortune in art and literature. 
Some of them had known St. Louis, as Stevenson was called, in Paris. 

There were all sorts of extravagant stories circulated and 
freely discussed about him. It was said that he had already spent 
two fortunes, that, in Paris, champagne baths had been included 
amongst his other luxuries. It was aiso said that he was no stranger 
to all the vices of the gay city, for truly here,in the shade of the great 
forest sanetuary, St. Louis was a fascinating anchorite, and might 
have passed for a saint who had never broken his baptismal vows. 

His perfect ease amid his Bohemian surroundings made it difficult 
to imagine him in another fraternity. For my own part, I am 
convinced that the take-no-thought-for-the-morrow creed was the 
only precept enforced upon him by Nature and inclination. They did 
not matter to him. I never saw an individual so free from the 
trammels of education and convention. I am not surprised that he 
was a source of constant anxiety to the respectable, middle-class 
friends beyond the Tweed who now and again stopped the supplies 
with vague hopes of possible reformation. The supplies must have 
been stopped, I think, at Grétz, for the incorrigibly lazy Louis was 
writing in the dog days. True, he lay in bed todo it, but as he 
smoked and thought and jotted down impressions while he entertained 
his visitors, the heat rendered exertion of any kind a purgatorial 
sacrifice. 

One reason why I was so attracted to him was the rumour of his 
romantic interest in the dark-haired lady who rolled his cigarettes. 


It was a new experience to me to be thrown into the immediate 
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neighbourhood of an intrigue that was indifferent to criticism and im- 
pervious toscandal. E used to retail all the gossip that he picked 
up in the two rival hotels, but the very severe and immaculate R.A.’s 
of to-day, who seldom even in thought dare to recall these vagrant 

Bohemian days, need not be alarmed—I am discretion itself. I never 

thought Stevenson was so desperately in love as he was believed to be. 

It was difficult to imagine that he could be serious, really serious, 

about anything. He appeared to drift through life with a mild 

acceptance of anything he fancied that chanced to pass his way. He 

never seemed to have enough energy to keep up a love affair at a rate 

of high pressure, but in affairs of this kind men, and women too, are 

deceiving. 

She was Ameriean-Indian, and cosmopolitan. He, Scotch- 
Parisian, with a strong flavour of the Arabian Nights. Perhaps she 
had never learned the Commandments in her youth, and he had 
learned so much since that he had forgotten them. 

But the thing that shocked me most of all, poor, timid, little, 
Philistine in a strange country, was the wholesale ‘“ desecration” of 
the Sabbath, for I had been taught to regard worldly thoughts or 
amusements on that day as the deadliest of all sins. I went into the 
garden with my prayer-book directly after the mid-day breakfast to 
escape the comments, songs, laughter, stories, and ungodly mirth of 
the community which, perhaps, had been augmented by some very 
choice spirits, male and female, who had arrived from Paris the night 
before. 

In the meadows adjoining the garden, where the apple trees 
spread down to the river’s edge and the grass was thick and soft as 
velvet, I came upon a sight never to be forgotten. 

It was the descendant of the Covenanters, lying in a hammock, 
book in hand, cigarette in mouth, and the American-Indian lady with 
a switch of hair almost a foot below her waist, hanging out of another 
hammock. 

Both were shrieking at the top of their voices to an imp who, at 
a little distance, was swinging a terrified young lady high among the 
branches of the sycamore trees, and who refused to lessen his vigorous 
exertions or take the least notice of the authoritative cries from the 
hammocks. He had a score of his own to pay off with the aforesaid 
young lady, and was, even at that early age, noted for his persistence 
and conscientiousness. Perhaps ‘ Master Sam,” otherwise Samuel 

Lloyd Osborne, may recollect this incident. If not, I will jog his 
memory. For, ignoring convictions of original sin, and on the one- 
might-as-well-hang-for-a-sheep-as-for-a-lamb principle, I pocketed 
my prayer-book and ran to the rescue. The young lady no sooner 
arrived on éerra firma than she made for her tormentor, and a regular 
game of romps ensued in which I was forced to join in self-protection. 

I remember wondering at the time if God would be very angry, 

and whether He would take into account the extenuating circum- 
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stances. Buta jealous God is a terribly unknown quantity, and I 
had but few hopes of Him in those days. 

That one incident in a hitherto blameless life demoralized all my 
ideas and practically removed my religious landmarks. 

No swift and sudden vengeance overtook any of us; on the 
contrary, we spent a most enjoyable afternoon, varied with Spanish 
love-songs and nigger melodies, sung by the ‘‘ young lady” to her 
guitar, and a recitation of some fresh adventures on the part of the 
“imp.” 

After that, we seized on the cook, who had strolled out of the 
house for a quiet smoke and a breath of fresh air, and, led on by 
Master Sam, we coaxed, and teased, and pulled him about until he 
promised to give us an English tea under the apple trees, which he 
did, to an accompaniment of wasps and much delicate language I did 
not fully understand. 

The beginning of my interest in Robert Louis Stevenson was 
on account of his love-affair with the lady of the cigarettes. A love- 
affair of this sort, spiced with a thousand romantic stories, and with 
an elopement in view at no very distant date, stimulated my curiosity 
to the highest pitch, and E——, who was a veritable walking 
encyclopedia of fascinating gossip, always had some fresh ‘‘ develop- 
ment” to unfold. I had an impression at the time that the author 
of the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights” was not quite as desperately in love 
as circumstances demanded. If he was ever serious, really serious, it 
must have been when he was asleep, for I never saw any trace of it in 
his ordinary social life. This characteristic shone through all he said or 
did, and a Romeo who “ jests” through “ front” scenes, as well as 
“full sets,” may righteously expect to have his passion doubted 
by entranced listeners who are nothing if not sentimental. 

It was the custom of the inhabitants of this free-and-easy City 
of Prague to arrange themselves into sympathetic couples, and, on 
moonlight nights especially, to wander away “ motif” hunting among 
the exquisite woods and lanes that lingered on the outskirts of the 
great forest. It thus happened, that, on one occasion that I was left 
alone in the wilderness of a garden where the apple trees ran down 
almost to the river’s edge, and the old sun-dial of two hundred years 
stood upright in a bed of roses and lupins, to daily record our hourly, 
nay momently, frivolity, E—— and P. had taken a boat and gone 
down the river to sketch the sunset in the Mill Garden and I had 
promised to await theirreturn. As I sat down on the little wooden seat 
in a rustic arbour, whence I could see the sudden bend in the river, I 
suddenly became aware that I was not alone. I got up at once to 
find another resting-place—there were dozens about—but Robert 
Louis-—for it was he—begged me to stay. He, too, was waiting for 
the boat’s return, P—— having promised to bring some tobacco from 
Barbizon. This explained the delay. E—— Nad lent him my Rossetti 
in the morning, and he had been “looking through it.” He had 
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not much to say in favour of my prince of poets, frankly confessing 
that he preferred Byron. I asked him if he had read ‘‘ The Stream’s 
Secret,” and he said ‘‘ No.” Quite impulsively I turned to it—for the 
book lay upside down on the bench—and read snatches from it. He 
was still insensible to its beauties, merely remarking :— 

“T should like to hear you read Milton. What a pity such 
enthusiasm should be wasted on a woman.” 

He asked if I smoked, and upon my replying that I was learning, 
said, ‘‘ Don’t, for you won’t be so quaint then.” 

He admired my dresses very much. They were the first aesthetic 
costumes he had seen, and I had a reputation in England for being 
a “‘high priestess of the cult.””’ He said he could imagine Lamia or 
Vivien wearing them, but he was no longer surprised that I drank 
milk—an unholy beverage in his sight—since Rossetti was my god, 
and Botticelli, my dressmaker. 

Knowing I was interested in the stage, he talked about English 
and French actors. His ideal actress was a cross between Ellen Terry 
and Sarah Bernhardt. He prophesied success for me if I went on the 
stage as I desired todo. ‘‘ Some women,” he said, ‘‘ were impersonal, 
and could not be restricted to domestic life.” As actresses, he thought 
they might retain their charm, but literary work made them hard and 
arrogant. 

Lloyd Osborne was about ten or eleven years of age, an incor- 
rigible pickle who was always in disgrace at head-quarters. He 
talked a marvellous sort of French patois, interpolated with the 
choicest slang from the boulevards and the kitchen. 

His sister, Belle Osborne (now Mrs. Strong), had just left school, 
and was enjoying this delightful, take-no-thought-for-the-morrow kind 
of life with all the splendid spirits and activity of youth. She was 
very handsome, with a dazzling, dark, gipsy type of beauty, and a 
profusion of silky, curling hair that fell about her shoulders. I never 
think of Trilby without recalling my first sight of her, dancing a 
pas seul after dinner in the big, barn-like salle-d-manger, on the 
eventful night of my first introduction to Grétz. 

The picture is not difficult to recall, for it has never been effaced 
from my mind. 

The fiddler, squatting on the table and scraping away with his chin 
bent over on his breast; the swinging lamps casting great shadows over 
the walls and floor; men and girls, laughing, talking, smoking, ranged 
about in groups; the reflected daylight struggling through the uncur- 
tained window to shame the idea of darkness ; the easels, palettes and 
sketches occupying the benches and seats; the tables and chairs pushed 
on one side ; the perfume of lavender and roses floating in on the soft, 
August air; a great moon that hung like a white flower caught in the 
black branches of a gigantic fir tree; and, in the centre of all, the girl, 
tall, straight, smiling, with her head thrown back so that the blue 
beads on her milky throat danced and shone like jewels. The falling 
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hair, the short striped petticoat, the muslin bodice over which hung a 
little velvet coat, has always suggested to me Du Maurier’s fascinating 
heroine, but the gaiety, the brilliance, the abandon, were greatly in 
excess of Trilby’s. 

There was a very close friendship existing between Belle and 
Stevenson, who afterwards became her step-father. She had a good 
eye for colour, he used to say, and some of her sketches were forcibly 
expressed. 

There was also another relation of Stevenson’s visiting Grétz at 
that time, and whose acquaintance, later, in London, marked 
an extraordinary episode in my life. This was a cousin of his, 
commonly called Bob. He is known as the painter of some charming 
landscapes, under the name of R. A. M. Stevenson. At one period, 
his artistic career seemed to invite fame and fortune, but, to-day, Art 
has resigned him in favour of a classic chair at one of our large 
colleges. 

Bohemia lost one of her kindest and most delightful of sons 
when R. A. M. bade her farewell to become a preceptor, but although 
I have never seen him since “ greatness’’ was thrust upon him, the 
recollection of his banjo playing in the moon-lit garden at Grétz, 
when youth, and love, and moonlight and roses were at their prime, 


will never quite fade away from my memory. 
LiuitH ELLIs. 












































A Voice Across the Centuries 


In the eagerness and stress of modern life, the thronging measures 
that bespeak the attention of our legislators stand in some likelihood 
of passing into law or of being rejected, equally, without the considera- 
tion due to them. 

It is with a body of men as with an individual. If a man has 
many things to do and only a limited time in which to accomplish 
them, the odds are against his doing them all properly. The House 
of Commons labours under an additional difficulty. The Party in 
power depends for its existence as such upon the popularity of its 
measures, under promise of which it sailed to victory. The leaders 
accordingly hasten to redeem their pledges. A Bill introduced is 
opposed by the other side less, perhaps, for its alleged demerits than 
as a countercheck to their rivals in the opinion of the electorate. Thus 
the matter becomes a political shuttlecock, and in the heat of contro- 
versy its essentials may be improperly weighed and run the double risk 
either of being passed over in favour of side issues or of being battered 
out of recognition in the fury of the conflict. 

Grave social questions, it is needless to say, are no new feature in 
the legislative life of a commonwealth that has, with moderation and 
forethought, line upon line, here a little, there a little, built up a con- 
stitution like our own. 

History gives ample proof of this, but what history cannot give 
example of is the pressure of all kinds of questions—social, foreign, and 
colonial—that crowd upon the lawgivers of to-day. 

To meet these demands upon them, ministers have prolonged 
sessions and limited debates. The remedy, however, though the best 
that has yet been devised, only partially meets the need, and the cry 
is still for more time. This want, together with the risks arising from 
party feeling, constitutes a danger to the utility of legislation. 

It may not, therefore, be out of place to reconsider the opinions 
of a bygone statesman upon some of the points that are exercising the 
minds of the community at the present time. 

The fear arises that the mention of Sir Thomas More will start 
suggestions of what is purely speculative from a political standpoint, 
and therefore visionary and impracticable. The fact is undeniable 
that the adjective ‘‘ Utopian ” has come down to us synonymous with 
impossible, but another fact that too widely escapes notice is that such 
a synonym is just to a certain extent only, and that statements are to 
be found in “‘ Utopia”’ replete with good sense and full of shrewd hints 
for the solution of certain problems that lie before the public. 
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While considering these, it will be well to bear in mind that their 
author spoke as one having authority, for More held at various periods of 
his life the offices of Under Sheriff of London, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Speaker of the House of Commons (during the famous 
scene when Wolsey, then at the height of his power, went to the 
House in person to demand a subsidy for the King) and Lord Chan- 
cellor. In the last, More was the successor of the great Cardinal, and 
the first layman who had ever been promoted to the dignity. He was 
also twice appointed Ambassador from English traders to the Hanse 
merchants of the Steelyard, was twice fellow envoy of Wolsey in 
negotiations with Charles the Fifth of Germany and the French King 
Francis the First, and was further chosen Ambassador, with the 
Bishop of Durham as his colleague, to conclude the peace of Cambray 
between those two monarchs and Henry the Eighth. 

As a political thinker he was far in advance of his age. Some of 
his suggestions have been acted upon, others are yet in the womb of 
the future. Here, for instance, is his opinion on the subject of Old 
Age Pensions. “ Is not this,” he says, “an unjust and unkind public 
weal which maketh no gentle provision for poor ploughmen, colliers, 
labourers, carters, ironsmiths, and carpenters, without whom no 
commonwealth can continue ?” 

As one of the greatest first-fruits of the Renascence, with an 
intellect keen to enjoy the privilege of reason emerging from the slough 
of ignorance and prejudice that had enveloped it for centuries, we 
must not be surprised to find a Radical tendency in some of his utter- 
ances. The following might have come from a Sunday afternoon 
meeting in Hyde Park :— 

“ Suffer not these rich men to buy up all, to engross and 
forestall, and with their monopoly to keep the market alone as please 
them.” 

But that very reason that prompted his mind to rebel against 
such grievances was no less keen to see the other side of the 
question :— 

“Who be bolder stomached to bring all in a hurly-burly (thereby 
trusting to get some windfall) than they that have nothing to lose?” 

Foreseeing the difficulty of subverting ancient opinions, he says :— 

“You must not labour to drive into their heads new and strange 
informations, which you know well shall be nothing regarded with 
them that be of clean contrary minds. But you must with a crafty 
will and a subtle train study and endeavour yourself, as much in you 
lieth, to handle the matter wittily and handsomely to the purpose, and 
that which you cannot turn to good, so to order it that it be not 
very bad.” 

He ends this with a shaft of that delicate, ironical humour in 
which he excelled :— 

“For it is not possible for all things to be well, unless all men are 
good. Which I think’will not be yet these great many years.” 
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On the labour question, More takes a bold and prophetic stand, 
and scruples not to attack the churchmen of his day. He pictures 
the monster of an idle man three centuries before the sage of Chelsea. 

“Consider how great a part of the people live idle. First, 
almost all the women, which be half of the whole number; or else, 
if the women be somewhere occupied, there most commonly in their 
stead the men be idle. Besides this, how great and how idle a 
company is there of priests and religious men, as they call them! 
Put thereto all rich men, specially all landed men, which commonly 
be called gentlemen, and noblemen. Now consider, of 
these few that do work, how few be occupied in necessary works. 
For where money beareth all the swing, there many vain and 
superfluous occupations must need be used, to serve only for riotous 
superfluity and unhonest pleasure.” 

In this he is plainly an advocate for the utility of women ina 
commonwealth, which would in these days necessitate their higher 
education. It would be more than a little interesting to have his 
opinion on the degree agitation at Cambridge. 

But he touches the question on a more acute phase, manifested 
nowadays by trades unions and lock-outs. In the institution of the 
Utopian weal public, he says, ‘‘ This end is only and chiefly pretended 
and minded, that what time may possibly be spared from the necessary 
occupations and affairs of the commonwealth, all that the citizens 
should withdraw from the bodily service to the free liberty of the 
mind, and garnishing of the same. For herein they suppose the 
felicity of this life to consist.” 

To this end he recommends a rine hours’ working day. The 
adoption of this in later times is a matter of common knowledge. 
Had More lived now and seen the altered conditions of life, 
we may fairly assume he would have ranged himself on the side 
of the eight hours’ day. He allots that space to sleep, thus going 
back very closely to Alfred’s division of the twenty-four hours. The 
remainder of the day is to be mainly devoted to recreation, “ not,” he 
says, ‘“‘to be wearied from early in the morning to late in the evening 
with continual work, like labouring and toiling beasts.” 

Another burning question of to-day, that of divorce and 
re-marriage, he speaks upon with singular clearness. In Utopia, he 
says :— 

‘‘Matrimony is never broken, but by death, except adultery 
break the bond, or else the intolerable wayward manners of either 
party. For if either of them find themselves for any such cause 
grieved, they may by the license of the council change and take 
another. But the other party liveth ever after in infamy and out of 
wedlock. But now and then it chanceth whereas the man and woman 
cannot well agree between themselves, both of them finding other with whom 
they hope to live more quietly and merrily, that they by full consent of them 
both be divorced asunder and married again to other.” 
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But the Council “are loth to consent to it, because they know 
this to be the next way to break love between man and wife—to be in 
easy hope of a new marriage.” 

The sentiment of the italicised words was strongly confirmed 
more than a hundred years later by Milton, in his ‘‘ Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce,” in which he urged cogent reasons for divorce 
on the ground of incompatibility of temper, deducing the same 
from Scripture, and remarking that “‘ whatever the institution were, 
it could not be so enormous, nor so rebellious against both Nature and 
reason, as to exalt itself above the end and person for whom it was 
instituted.” The agreement of the leading Papist and the leading 
Puritan of their respective centuries on this important subject is 
instructive and significant. 

The solution of certain other matters, for which we are indebted 
to the efforts of science since More’s day, gives proof of his 
practical wisdom. In Utopia, he says, “‘ rains, winds, and other 
courses of tempests, they know by certain tokens, which they have 
learned long ago by use of observation.” This plainly shadows forth 
the weather forecasts to which we look daily. The egg incubator is 
thus mentioned :—“ They bring up a great multitude of pullen (fowls), 
and that by a marvellous policy. For the hens do not sit upon the 
eggs, but by keeping them in a certain equal heat they bring life into 
them and hatch them.” 

A plea for religious toleration is unmistakably veiled in the 
remark that the Utopians “‘ be persuaded that it is in no man’s power 
to believe what he list,” which More’s translator looks upon as “a 
very strange saying.” : 

Himself a passionate lover of music, he clearly foresees the 
capabilities of an art whose modern development was in his day it its 
infancy. His remark that in the music of the ideal commonwealth 
“the fashion of the melody doth so represent the meaning of the 
thing that it doth wonderfully move, stir, pierce, and inflame the hearers’ 
minds,” displays striking foreknowledge of the system afterwards so 
luminously illustrated by Purcell, Bach, and Handel. 

A disciple of Rome, sound even to martyrdom, as a protagonist of 
the New Learning he revolts against the asceticism of the mediaeval 
Church. In Utopia, their banquets, he tells us, lack no dainties, and 
“‘ they burn sweet gums, or spices, or perfumes and pleasant smells, 
and sprinkle about sweet ointments and waters, yea, they leave nothing 
undone that maketh for the cheering of the company,” and “no 
supper is passed without music.” 

Although the last sentence suggests some of the more sumptuous 
entertainments of our own day, and will be balm to the ears of those 
who believe in the sound-cure, it may have been prompted by the 
passage in Ecclesiasticus :—‘‘ A consort of musick in a banquet of wine 
is as a signet of carbuncle set in gold. Asa signet of an emerald set 
in a work of gold, so is the melody of musick with pleasant wine.” 
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From which it would seem that neither More nor the wise man of 
the Hebrews was a Rechabite. 

But though not despising.creature comforts, More’s philosophical 
nature could not away with trivial outward deckings and gewgaws. 
He makes his Utopians despisers of bodily ornament, and, on the 
reception of an embassy there, he pokes fun in his quiet, satirical way 
at those who set store by jewels. ‘‘ Yea,” he says, ‘‘ you should have 
seen children also, that had cast away their pearls and precious stones, 
when they saw the like sticking upon the ambassadors’ caps, dig and 
push their mothers under the sides, saying thus to them: ‘ Look, 
mother, how great a lubber doth yet wear pearls and precious stones, 
as though he were a little child still.’ But the mother, yea, and that 
also in good earnest, ‘ Peace, son,’ saith she, ‘I think he be some of 
the ambassadors’ fools.’ ”’ 

But he reverts to the subject, later, in a serious vein that would 
have become Wordsworth :— 

“‘ For they marvel that any men be so foolish as to have delight 
and pleasure in the doubtful glistering of a little, trifling stone, which 
may behold any of the stars, or else the sun itself.” 

He is particularly outspoken on a certain phase of plutocracy :— 
‘A lumpish, block-headed churl, and which hath no more wit than an 
ass, yea, and as full of naughtiness as of folly, shall have, nevertheless, 
many wise and good men in subjection and bondage, only for this, 
because he hath a great heap of gold. But they much more 
marvel at and detest the madness of them which, to those rich men in 
whose debt and danger they be not, do give almost divine honours, 
for none other consideration but because they be rich.” 

Accomplished courtier and staunch supporter though he was of 
the monarchy, More might pose as a pattern Democrat and lure the 
most advanced Labour members into his following by such inter- 
rogatories as— 

“What natural or true pleasure dost thou take of another 
man’s bared head or bowed knees? Will this ease the pain of 
thy knees, or remedy the frenzy of thy head?”—or by such taunts 
of the peerage and its connection as, in speaking of counterfeit 
pleasures, ‘‘ because it was their fortune to come of such ancestors, 
whose stock of long time hath been counted rich in lands. And 
though their ancestors left them not one foot of land, yet they think 
themselves not the less noble therefore of one hair.” 

A concluding extract from this wonderful book may be welcomed, 
inasmuch as it provides a new career for that gentler sex whose 
privilege and pleasure has of late been to invade the hitherto inviolate 
preserves of man. Speaking of women, More says, “that kind” (as 
he quaintly puts it) ‘is not excluded from the priesthood, howbeit few 
be chosen, and none but widows and old women.” A system which, 


it will be observed, though progressive, has its limitations. 
ARTHUR OLDHAM. 








Reminiscences of a Professional Politician 


VII.—Po.itTics AND GOLF 


THE connection between Politics and Golf may not be, at first sight, 
apparent, but it is nevertheless true that there is an intimate 
connection between the two games. Many a political battle has been 
fought on the Golf Links, and a good many problems have been 
solved on the breezy Downs of our Scottish and English coasts. 
As all the world knows, Mr. Balfour is a great lover of the game 
of golf, and his figure on the North Berwick Links is as familiar 
as that of any professional golfer. 

I once encountered Mr. Balfour at close quarters on these Links 
in a somewhat unusual manner. 

Near the centre of the Links at North Berwick there is a narrow 
belt of land (or at least there was some five or six years ago—I 
don’t know exactly how it stands now), and at that point there was 
some little danger to players, on account of the fact that parties 
driving off from the tee on the outward journey were very apt to 
drive into parties on the homeward journey, who were hidden from 
their view by sand-hills. 

Upon one occasion, I was driving off from the tee after shouting the 
customary “‘fore,’’ and my ball went spinning along to a considerable 
distance, skimming over the top of a bunker from which a party of 
golfers were in the act of emerging. My ball just grazed the head 
of the foremost of the party who came up, bare-headed, and smiling, 
in the person of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

It was during his tenure of office as Irish Secretary, when his 
life was of considerable importance to the nation—as, indeed, it has 
been ever since, to the inhabitants of these Islands. To have injured 
Mr. Balfour would have been a serious matter, and I must say that 
my heart gave a considerable jump when I saw how very nearly I had 
been to seriously injuring the Chief Secretary. 
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He smiled affably as he passed our party, and, looking towards us, 
called out, “‘ That was not quite so gay, my friend!” “No,” I replied, 
‘“‘T was very nearly incurring a frightful responsibility, and I expect 
that if anything had happened I would not have left these Links alive.” 

It must be understood that Mr. Balfour is as popular with the 
caddies on the links as he is with his supporters in the House of 
Conimons, and any injury to the Right Honourable gentleman would, I 
feel certain, have been visited with prompt punishment at the hands of 
these enthusiastic attendants of the game. 

Talking of caddies, there is rather a good story told of one of Mr. 
Balfour’s own golfing attendants. A lad, whom he had employed 
several times to carry his clubs, was one day carrying clubs for another 
gentleman, when Mr. Balfour happened to pass. He recognized the 
boy, and nodded affably to him, which gave huge delight to the 
youngster. The lad was overheard remarking to his companion 
caddie as Mr. Balfour passed on, ‘‘ You see hoo we Conservatives ken 
ane anither !” , 

Another good story is told of a caddie who was carrying clubs for 
Lord Salisbury. 

The Prime Minister had been suffering from insomnia, and his 
medical adviser had recommended him to try golf asa cure. He was 
staying with his nephew at Whittinghame, where Mr. Balfour has a 
small private golfing course. So the necessary clubs were obtained, 
the caddies were hired, and the two Statesmen proceeded to their first 
game together. 

On striking off from the tee at the first hole, Lord Salisbury hit 
the ground somewhat heavily in the rear of his ball and sent a great 
cloud of turf, earth, and small stones flying in front of him. He 
turned round to his caddie, somewhat alarmed, and said, ‘‘I seem to 
have hit something. What is it?” The boy put his finger up to his 
cap as he respectfully answered, “‘ Scotland, my Lord, Scotland!”’ 

Any number of stories could be told about golf caddies, but we 
must limit them to political personages. I cannot refrain from telling 
just this one, however. A well-known Minister, who was likewise a 
Doctor of Divinity, was one day playing round St. Andrew’s Links, 
when the two caddies, who were carrying for himself and his partner, 
came to logger-heads, and some rather strong expressions were passing 
between them. The Divine turned round to his caddy and gravely 
rebuked him. The lad came up quietly until he was out of earshot 
from the others, and then retorted significantly, ‘‘ You needna speak. 
Wha’ said ‘dom’ in thon bunker?” The Divine walked away meekly 
without further remark. 

A Government dissolution nearly came off once on account of a 
game of golf. At least, rumours of dissolution filled the clubs and 
the newspapers for one whole week owing to a very simple incident 
arising out of a game of golf. As it happened, I was the innocent 
cause of all the trouble. It occurred in this wise :— 
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A certain Baronet, who had been a county Member for many years, 
but had retired in favour of his son, was one day playing on a certain 
golf links in the South of Scotiand. His opponent was a local 
gentleman unknown to the general public, but very keenly interested 
in political questions nevertheless. The Baronet was a Gladstonian, 
whilst his friend was a Liberal Unionist. On the way round, the 
conversation turned on county politics, and the question of 
candidatures at the next General Election was freely discussed. The 
Baronet, in an unguarded moment, gave expression to the opinion 
that the position of his Party, both in the county and the country 
generally, was well nigh desperate. He told his. friend that he had 
been approached with a view to contest the county, but that he was so 
dissatisfied with the recent action of the party in regard to the second 
Home Rule Bill, and other matters, that he declined to come forward 
in their interests at all, and, moreover, he was opposed to any of his 
sons coming forward as Candidates at that time. 

The same evening, I was dining with the gentleman to whom these 
remarks were addressed, and he very naturally told them over to me. 
The night following, I happened to be addressing a political meeting 
of a semi-private character in Edinburgh, and as I thought there were 
no reporters present, I related this incident, along with some others that 
had come under my personal notice, to indicate the views that were 
being taken of the position in the country by our political opponents. 

Imagine my surprise next morning when, on opening the 
Scotsman, I found my remarks given in full, and special attention 
directed to them in the summary of the daily news. The paragraph 
was copied from the Scotsman into all the leading papers, Scottish and 
English, and as the Baronet happened to be a near relative of a 
prominent Cabinet Minister, it was rumoured that the latter, together 
with his father-in-law, were resigning from the Party, and that the 
Gladstonian Cabinet would certainly break up forthwith. 

Further examination of the facts proved, of course, that these 
rumours were unfounded, but for a whole week London was full of 
rumours of impending dissolution. 

I shall not disclose the name of the Cabinet Minister referred to, 
but if anyone wishes a clue to his personality he may find it in the fact 
that, when the said Minister was married to a well known leader in 
society, Lord Rosebery remarked of him that, ‘‘ He seems to be the 
only man who can ask with success.” 
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A Story of Wu-Shih-ping 


Wu-SHIH-PING is a pretty little village nestling among the foothills of 
a mountain range which runs through Central Chehkiang, one of the 
sea coast provinces of China. Some fifty mud, straw-roofed cottages, 
with a few of better quality, are scattered about the more pretentious 
idol house, divided from each other by the family threshing floors, 
straw ricks, gardens, and pig styes. A fringe of fine woods, pine, 
cedar, oak, and chestnut, covers the hamlet from distant view, while 
beyond the trees, there stretch miles of plain, carved into queerly- 
shaped rice fields, green with the growing harvest. To the westward, 
a wide, blue lake irrigating the plains, and beyond, high mountain 
peaks, range after range. Surely a beautiful and peaceful scene! As 
the village was about equally divided between heathen and Christian, 
it was far from being as peaceful as it looked. The lights and shadows 
in the adjoining pine woods were not more changing than the joyful 
and sad experiences of the Christians. : 

The offence of the Cross has not ceased in China. The villagers 
fiercely resented the intrusion of the new doctrine, connected wrongly 
enough in their minds with opium, war, rebellion, and the hateful 
foreigner! Persecution set in, mild enough compared with history, 
but sufficiently trying to people young in the faith. As injuries were 
forgiven and no revengeful spirit shown, persecution grew bolder and 
fiercer. The spirit of meekness was again, as it has so often been, 
mistaken for weakness. The younger Christians began to chafe under 
the restraint :— : 

‘Why should we submit to have the water drained off our 
fields, and the crops lost? Why should a straying animal be 
immediately slain, or, worse still, hopelessly maimed? Why are we 
refused the use of the public roads, the public wells, the firewood from 
the hills? Why beaten and reviled in the market places? We do 
not fear them, let us defend ourselves.” Calmer counsels prevailed. 
They waited for God to defend them. He strengthened their faith 
and mightily encouraged them by leading one and another of their 
persecutors to accept Christ. 

Three miles from Wu-Shih-ping there is a small town called 
“‘ Stone Gates,” where a market is held for the surrounding hamlets. 
Here the brethren found a mission field and often preached Christ, 
sold books, and tried to lead men unto the Truth. It was a very 
unpromising place, being full of opium dens, and the attendant 
gamblers, bad women, loafers, thieves, and the like sinful débris of 
human life scattered over the path of the opium fiend—a striking 
picture of the blighting influence of the British National crime among 
these peaceful and prosperous villages. 

All attempts at renting or buying a building for a mission station at 
‘Stone Gates” had failed owing to the strong opposition, not only of 
the “ opium interest,” but of the gentry and people generally. 
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Finding petty persecution of no avail and that the Christians grew 
stronger upon their daily diet of abuse and injury, the idolaters met at 
‘‘Stone Gates” in an opium den, and decided upon a bold stroke 
which should rid them of this religious nuisance once and for all. The 
only voice of protest and warning heard in China, to-day, is the voice 
of the Christian Church. What protest has Buddhism made against 
opium? Are not her priests, almost without exception, opium 
smokers? What protest against immorality? How frequently one 
hears of nunneries and temples being closed by the officials as a 
nuisance and a danger to society! Are there no opium smokers among 
the proud Confucian scholars ? 

In China, few things of importance can be undertaken without the 
assistance of a fortune-teller who selects a “lucky day.” It does not 
occur to these people that he cannot select days to be born in, or lucky 
days to die in! On being consulted by the conspirators, Mr. Fortune- 
teller fixed a date ten days ahead for this important event—the 
extermination of the Wu-Shih-ping Christians. If undertaken on any 
other day, the project would fail. Night time was the best part of the 
twenty-four hours for the purpose. Mr. Fortune-teller quietly received 
his fee and slipped over to Wu-Shih-ping to tell the Christians what 
was planned, in hope of getting a second. 

It was with much concern the Christians heard that their homes 
were to be burned, their cattle stolen, themselves driven from the 
district on pain of death; but such things are not unusual and will 
continue. Where all were foes they found no friends to plead for 
them. All poor men, they could not if they would, bribe officials to 
give the protection which was theirs by right. Being disciples of 
Christ, they would not consent to use methods, diplomatic and crafty, 
to overthrow the designs of theirenemies. So they came and consulted 
the missionary and asked his counsel, which was—‘“‘ Put God to the 
test, trust and obey Him. Satan cannot reach those whom God hides 
‘ He is able to save to the uttermost.’ ” 

We felt it our duty to call on the Governor of Kinhwa and inform 
him of the projected riot, not only as claiming the rights of peaceable 
people, but also as shewing the natives that the Christians held the 
Magistrates’ office in respect. Moreover, if anything came of the riot, 
he could not be held responsible if he knew nothing of the matter. 

He received us in great state in a gaily-furnished guest room, 
foreign clocks ticking merrily on the walls, porcelain pots filled with 
dwarfed and flowering shrubs, beautiful to look at, but suggestive of a 
China woman’s small foot, a China man’s prisoned mind, and of other 
things which “old custom” has forbidden to develop as God would 
have them grow. 

The Governor listened with politeness to our story, with many 
noddings of the heg®, and smiles which suggested mirth rather than 
friendship. Wagging his shaven head to and fro, he explained that 


these were good people who always paid their taxes, and he could not 
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believe they would be guilty of lawless conduct. He had no right to 
think evil of them. Anyway, he could not prevent crime, but, if com- 
mitted, we might rest assured he would punish it. He refused to issue 
a proclamation protecting the Christians. His idea evidently was that, 
if a riot came off, he would have some good pickings out of the families 
concerned, as some were well-connected. 

While we in the city were vainly seeking the protection of the 
law, the little assemblies of believers scattered over the country were 
daily praying for their persecuted brethren. The appeal to Jehovah 
was more effectual than the cry to the temporal power. 

The time came for the attack; messengers had been sent along 
the route from “Stone Gates” to Wu-Shih-ping: the men from the 
intervening farms and hamlets were to join the main party as it came. 
They made the night hideous with their gongs. The glare of torches 
revealed the half-naked’ forms of men — pigtails tightly bound 
round their heads in ‘‘ fighting trim,” faces inflamed with passion— 
with horrible yells, pushing forward to the attack. Armed with swords 
and tridents, knives and spears, they were expecting the Christians to 
make a bold stand at last for the defence of their families and their 
poor homes. Coming to the first house, they found it empty and the 
inmates gone! Soon they found all the brethren gathered in the 
strongest house, with the door shut “for fear of the Gentiles *—while 
the cattle had been secretly conveyed into the hills. 

They paused for a few moments, not knowing but this might be 
some ambuscade, or trap, for them. They heard the voice of a man 
calling upon One whom he called “ Jehovah” to show His power, 
and save the people who trusted in Him. 

The crowd paused but for a few moments, then the awful, 
prolonged yell arose, which, once heard, can never be forgotten! 
The sound was swallowed up in a sudden crash of thunder—quick 
flashes of lightning followed, and a sudden, mighty wind which 
crashed down the trees; again the roar of thunder, echoing over their 
heads and among the mountains—and down came the rain in torrents! 

The surging, angry mob did not wait after that first crash of 
thunder; the glare of their torches had prevented their seeing the 
gathering storm, as it came suddenly, with a mighty uproar. They 
thought the ‘‘ Lei-Shen ”—the heathen god who strikes criminals dead 
that have escaped human law—was after them. They fled for home 
as fast as their legs would carry them in the dark—down went the 
torches, away went spears and swords! Some fell among rocks and 
stumps of trees; other tumbled into muddy paddy fields ; a few lost 
their way and wandered about till daylight, terrified lest some lightning 
flash should reveal their whereabouts to the angry god who was after 
them. What thanksgiving and praise to Jehovah Jesus ascended from 
those humble cottagers who had put Him to the test and found Him 
able to supply all their need! How they rejoiced in the steadily 
falling rain, which was to them an assurance of his care and protection. 
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When the rioters of “Stone Gates” collected together again, they 
were much laughed at for their failure. They blamed the fortune-teller 
for his “‘ unlucky day.” He defended himself by saying that he could 
not be expected to know what gods and foreigners were going to do. 
He had learned that the missionary had a box full of lightning, and he 
made it carry letters on a wire quicker than a horse. ‘‘ No doubt the 
foreigner knew all about electricity, and had bottled up a storm and 
let it loose on them, and a pretty bad one it must have been.” 

This explanation exonerated the fortune-teller. Nota few felt, 
if the disciples were going to fight with such weapons, they had better 
be left in peace. 

Two brothers, ringleaders in mischief, did not approve of this 
idea. Their main purpose was undoubtedly plunder, and they made 
the religious point a mere pretext. In a few weeks’ time, these two 
worked up another riot in much the same way as before, but they 
decided to go by daylight, take only a few desperate spirits, and shares 
of the spoil would be all the greater. 

Hearing of the trouble, we went out to ‘‘ Stone Gates” and tried to 
pacify the people. We were assured by the small local official that there 
would be notrouble. He was warned that he would be held responsible 
for what should happen, but it is well understood that the higher officials 
protect their underlings; so probably the warning had no effect. 

Another fruitless appeal was made to the Governor at Kinhwa. 
Such cases are practically heard in public, a crowd of secretaries, 
soldiers, and servants looking on. The magistrate referred to our last 
visit, saying how evidently we were all needlessly alarmed. ‘‘ Why do 
you come to me with these idle rumours?” ‘‘ Because you are the 
ruler, and we are taught by our doctrine to respect authority. You 
are also responsible to the Viceroy for the peace of the district.” 
“‘ There will be no trouble; these are but words blown of wind, you 
said there was a riot brewing before; nothing came of it.” ‘True, 
nothing came of it, because our God helped us when your Excellency 
refused!” ‘* Well! well! Yes! yes! Perhaps your God will help 
you again.” ‘‘ Certainly He will, but that will be no credit to your 
Excellency.” ‘Oh, yes! Oh,yes! Don’t fear! Don’t fear. Let 
me invite you to drink some tea. This is from my native province of 
Kiang-si. I believe tea will not grow in your honourable country.”’ 

This meant the interview was at an end. Before His Excellency’s 
tea was cold, messengers were off to ‘‘ Stone Gates” full speed. ‘‘ The 
magistrate will not help the eaters of foreign religion, let us go up, beat, 
and cast them out.” 

The second attack was regarded by the Christians as more serious 
than the first : although their enemies were not so numerous, they were 
all bad characters whose object was doubtless plunder. The brethren 
encouraged themselves in God, remembering past help and the many 
promises in His Word. Messages were sent to outlying groups of 


believers, asking their help in prayer. . 
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The day came; the attacking party met in an opium shop to 
discuss plans. The two brothers, ringleaders in sin, arranged to 
rendezvous under the spreading branches of a great camphor tree, a 
short distance from Wu-shih-ping. The people were to gather there 
by mid-day in little groups, so as not to attract too much attention 
and invite other eagles to the spoil. The business concluded with 
wine, a feast, and opium—they felt that they needed more than their 
usual stock of courage for the work they had to do. 

How appropriate Martin Luther’s hymn to the need of the 
saints :— 

A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing, 

Our Helper He, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us, 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 


In the spirit of this hymn, the brethren awaited the coming foe with 
closed doors, calling upon God. The day was hot, the way was long. 
The half-drunken crowd meeting under the great camphor tree was 
tired, quarrelsome, and not at all comfortable in the business they had 
undertaken. After much noisy talk, the ringleaders commenced to 
draw lots for the division of the spoil. They knew what they were 
going to get. Beyond cattle, grain, and farming implements there 
was but little to steal. 

Still the believers waited and prayed. A lad ran in and reported 
the rioters gathered under the camphor tree as gambling for their 
goods, and then they are coming to “shah!” (kill!) ‘‘ Now they are 
coming!” A dull roar reached the Christians’ ears, a sound of 
blows and smashing of wood—what did it mean? They rushed out 
and saw down the valley a confused, struggling, yelling, fighting 
crowd of men driven hither and thither! Surely the old camphor 
tree had never witnessed so strange a sight! It meant that Jehovah 
was again answering prayer. ‘‘ Surely the wrath of men shall praise 
Thee, and the remainder of wrath shalt Thou restrain.” 

The leaders had quarrelled over the division of the spoil not yet 
theirs. Angry words led to blows, sides were taken, and strife raged 
up and down the little valley, but the wave of war never reached the 
Christians. The defeated party fled, chased by the victors as far as 
“‘Stone Gates ”—bleeding, bruised, wounded, hair torn out—to be 
received with howls of derision by their friends. 

When the Christians reached the spot it was to help their 
wounded enemies. One of them was lying beyond human help; a 
heavy blow had crushed his skull. It was one of the ringleaders. 

This unexpected end of the expedition astonished everyone and 
made a great sensation. The Christians again praised God who had, 
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by terrible things in judgment, again answered their prayers. The 
heathen said ‘“‘ We must let these Jesus men alone, their God is too 
strong for us.” 

The Governor sent and arrested a number of the rioters. They 
were beaten, imprisoned, and fined, until nothing more could be got 
out of them. The local official was dismissed from his office. The 
murder caused the matter to be brought before the Viceroy of the 
Province. It could not be discovered who struck the fatal blow, so 
no one was executed. The Governor was himself removed as 
incapable, and was succeeded by a Mr. Tsao, who was for a long 
time very friendly to the Christians. 

The result of these events upon the Christian character of the 
converts was astonishing: they realized as never before that the 
living God hears prayer. ‘‘ We will never doubt Him again,” said 
one. ‘Let us gather our money and bring a thank-offering,” said 
another, ‘‘and try again to get a Mission Hall at ‘ Stone Gates,’ so 
that the people there may hear the Gospel oftener.” 

This proposal met with general acceptance. In a short time 
seventy dollars (then worth about ten pounds sterling) were subscribed. 
A suitable house was found at ‘‘ Stone Gates,” and now leased without 
difficulty. Downstairs, it was fitted as a chapel and preacher’s room ; 
above, were three rooms, fitted for the missionary’s use on his visits. 

The owner of the house, one of the rioters, became a Christian 
and for a long time the work steadily prospered. Men are now 
numbered among the disciples of Jesus Christ who were first 
impressed by the deliverance God wrought. 


’ 


“ Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing, 
Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing. 
Jesus Christ! It is He, 
Lord Sabaoth is His name, 
From age to age the saine, 
And He must win the battle.” 


JosEPH S. ADAMS. 


NoTtE—When forwarding the above narrative, Mr. Adams. wrote 
in a private letter as follows :— 


Not only have I never personally used weapons in self-defence, but I have 
taught the Chinese Christians to refrain from the use of weapons in any case— 
though they are often tempted to do so in the strifes and conflicts which so often 
occur in country districts. We seek to teach them to overcome evil by good, to 
suffer evil rather than to revenge it. In thus manifesting the patience and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in doing the will of God, we have assured them of the 
Divine protection and help. Not immunity from tribulation or trial, danger or loss, 
but the assurance that he would be with them in trial, and that all things should 
work together for their good. 

In the severe testing of their faith, we often trembled for the native Christians, 
but through the grace of God they were enabled to gain a victory for the Gospel. 
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Old-Age Pensions from the Friendly Society 
Point of View 


SoME COMMON DELUSIONS TRAVERSED 


To be accurate, there are two points of view from which members 
of friendly societies regard old-age pensions. One forms the ground 
on which well-meaning legislators base their efforts to satisfy what 
they innocently, but doubtless earnestly, believe to be a real demand, 
and, at the same time, achieve something -towards solving the general 
problem. This, as I hope to show, 1s a spurious view, unwarranted by 
facts. The other, and older, more logical and dignified view is that 
held by the great majority of the leaders in the friendly society 
movement, of ‘‘ working out their own salvation.” 

Without prejudice to the good intentions of the Government, it 
will, perhaps, not be indulging in rash prophecy—so manifold and 
great are the difficulties of the subject—to predict that the referring 
of Sir Fortescue Flannery’s Bill to a Select Committee will not do 
more than help forward a solution of the problem in that almost 
imperceptible way which is rather in the nature of gradual evolution 
following the discussion of a great question, than the measure of a 
deliberate and definite step. So the problem, like the poor it affects 
so closely, remains with us in all its bearings. 

To members of friendly societies it appeals in an especial 
manner. Provision for old age is so germane to the benefits these 
societies have been dispensing so long and with so much success, 
that the difficulties in regard to the question are less in their case 
than as affects the general public. And as this aspect of the 
problem concerns—at a modest computation—some three millions of 
bread-winners banded together for common objects and possessing 
enormous vested interests, it will be conceded that it cannot well be 
disregarded. 

The two great friendly societies are, of course, the Independent 
Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity, and the Ancient Order of 
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Foresters. The latest available-returns for the Manchester Unity 
show that, on December 31st, 1898, its membership numbered 944,769, 
of whom 804,415 were adult males, whilst its accumulated funds 
amounted to £10,150,000 (estimated). The membership of the Foresters 
on the same date was 900,056, of whom 726,330 were adult males, and 
their funds amounted to £6,339,277. It will, perhaps, be more 
convenient, as well as more profitable, to confine ourselves to the 
case of the former Order, the largest and wealthiest of the affiliated 
societies. In doing this, at least one cannot be accused of exaggerating 
difficulties. 

Of the 900,000-odd members in the Manchester Unity, the number 
returned at the end of 1897 as being sixty-five years of age was 
30,234, and as the estimated number of persons in the United 
Kingdom who are sixty-five years old is about .200,000, it will be 
seen that we are dealing with something like fifteen per cent. of the 
whole population who have reached the age at which it is generally 
agreed old-age pensions should commence. 

It will doubtless come as a revelation to many people to be told 
that in the Manchester Unity there is no real demand for a pension 
at the hands of the State. There is, of course, what has come to be 
known as the State-aid party—those who, inverting Browning’s 
apostrophe, point to the great benefits which the country has derived 
from the friendly society movement, and cry: “‘ Here and here have 
we helped England ; how shall England help us? Say!” It is 
because they have cried so lustily, while the Voluntaryists have 
maintained for the most part a dignified silence, that a common 
delusion has originated that the friendly societies are clamouring for 
State pensions. 

The history of the controversy in the Manchester Unity is 
interesting, but for present purposes it is unnecessary to go very deeply 
into this part of the subject. There isa good deal of human nature 
in the average Oddfellow, in spite of his Independence, and when, at 
the Bristol A.M.C. (the annual conference of the Order), in 1896, 
rosy pictures were painted by eloquent members of the State-aid 
party in which the State figured as Lady Bountiful dispensing 5s. a 
week to all aged members, many were inclined to hail the new era 
with shouts of acclamation. But, even then, the arguments of the 
Voluntaryists, that State-aid meant State-interference, were not to be 
dispelled, and the most definite expression of opinion that could be 
arrived at was a resolution, carried by 290 votes to 244 :— 

“That any well-considered and suitable scheme, 
propounded by the Legislature for relief to the aged and infirm, 
benefiting our unfortunate brethren, will receive the cordial 
support of the Manchester Unity, provided that the pension is 
independent of the Poor Law and does not create any power of 
Government interference in the general management of the affairs of 
the Order.” 
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Practically, it was a drawn battle. At Oxford, last year, when the 

question was again approached on a side-issue, the State-aiders met 

with a rebuff, as their resolution was rejected by 301 votes to 241. It 

proposed :— 

‘“‘ That no official, when acting in his official capacity, 
shall do anything of a nature contrary to the spirit of the said 
(Bristol) resolution.” 

It is not too much to claim that subsequent events will have 
caused the State-aid party to lose still more ground. Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee, which reported in July last, was unequivocal 
in its opinion that ‘‘ evidence has shown clearly that the majority of 
the societies would decline to accept any such State supervision or 
control of their assets or liabilities as would be an essential condition 
of their becoming partners with the State in providing the fund for the 
payment of pensions.” 

The Voluntaryists look for a solution of the problem along a line 
of less resistance than those hinted at. They include, as I have 
stated, nearly all the most devoted leaders in the Order. Almost the 
entire Board of Directors—men who have grown grey in the service 
of their fellows and who have devoted an infinitude of thought to the 
subject—are Voluntaryists. Justified by past history, they refuse to 
overlook the fact that theirs is an Independent Order of Oddfellows. 
They believe that, were there no other difficulties in the way, 
acceptance of a State subsidy would weaken that element of mutual 
self-reliance which has been at once the life’s-blood of the Order and 
the food on which it has fed and grown. The friendly society 
movement, they say, is too healthy either to recede or to remain 
stationary. Why should it not progress in the direction in which it 
has achieved all its success hitherto, viz., in extending the principle of 
making provision for the uncertainties of the future ? 

The admissions of new members to the Unity every year number 
45,000. Of these, it is no exaggeration to say that fully 75 per cent. 
could secure an old-age pension of 5s. per week at 65 by the addition 
to their ordinary contributions of the price of an ounce of tobacco ora 
pint of beer per week, From tables prepared for Lord Rothschild’s 
Committee by Mr. A. W. Watson, of the well-known firm of actuaries, 
Messrs. R. Watson and Sons, of Nottingham, it appears that at present 
a member who joins the Society at 16, in order to secure benefits of 
10s. per week for 26 weeks’ sickness, 5s. per week for the remainder 
of sickness, {10 on death and £5 on death of wife (the scales of benefit 
most generally in use), pays a weekly contribution of 54d. For like 
sickness benefits (but ceasing at 65), the same death benefits, and 
pension of 5s. per week in lieu of sick pay at 65, the contribution 
would be 74d., an increase of 2td. per week. At 20, the respective 
contributions would be 53d. and 8}d.; at 25, 64d. and go#d.; and 
at 35, 73d. and 13jd. 

The State-aiders deny that the bulk of the members could afford 
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to increase their contributions by even so small an amount, but the 

Voluntaryists contend that the poorest could made the necessary 

sacrifice, and, in support of their views, point to the enhanced wage- 
earning power of the working classes to-day. Certainly, the facts stand 
on record—and it is the experience of most friendly societies—that 
lodges and courts in the agricultural districts, where wages rule low, 
are among the soundest, financially, in the country, and that~there is 
little difficulty in obtaining the contributions regularly, and often on a 
higher scale than those quoted. 

These are not the only reasons why the Voluntaryists are not 
enamoured of State-aid. The problem is beset with difficulties much 
more real, especially as regards the practical working of State-aid. 
Most of these were brought out before Lord Rothschild’s Committee, 
and they will doubtless again be thoroughly ventilated before the 
Select Committee to which the Bills now before Parliament have been 
referred. 

It is notorious that, judged by strict financial standards, all the 
great friendly societies are insolvent. Started in days when actuarial 
knowledge was in a very crude state, they have found that, as members 
grow older, there is an increasing amount of sickness to be met which was 
not entirely reckoned for ; and, calculated on present accepted chances of 
life, the contributions are inadequate for the benefits promised. The 
Manchester Unity was the first to seriously tackle this difficulty, and, 
thanks to resolute endeavours, it had at the last valuation approached 
to within 3°6 per cent. (or 84d. in the £) of absolute solvency; it is known 
to stand in a still more favourable position at the present moment. 
But some other societies show a much less satisfactory state of affairs. 
The Foresters, who are following hard in the wake of the Manchester 
Unity in this matter, were 2s. 5d. in the £ deficient at the last 
valuation; whilst the Grand United Order of Oddfellows (the third 
largest order, with 241,771 members) were as much as 6s. 6d. in 
the £ to the bad. The Rechabites, with 221,000 members, were only 
gd. in the £ to the bad. 

Now arises the question:—‘‘ Is the State to subsidise insolvent 
societies, and, if so, to what degree of insolvency? Obviously, a line 
must be drawn somewhere, or the benevolence of the State would 
be grossly abused. 

This question of actuarial deficiency is one of the greatest 
internal problems that are being dealt with by friendly societies. In 
the Manchester Unity, the insolvency, slight though it is, is generally 
acknowledged to be due to an unauthorised system which has grown 
up in some districts of paying what are, for practical purposes, old- 

age pensions. That is, there has been a tendency in the case of old 
members for the lodge to continue paying the minimum amount of sick- 
pay when there has been no specific illness, but merely decrepitude—not 
calculated for in the contributions. 
In 1891, there were 25,800 members in the Order who were 
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sixty-five years of age, and these received in sick-pay, £106,916, or 
an average of £4 2s. 1o}d. Of the entire 25,800 members, no fewer 
than 14,803, or 57 per cent., were “‘ on the club” at some time during 
the year, so that the average amount each sick member received was 
no less than £7 4s. 5#d., or about 2s. g}d. per week. 

It may be asked how far the friendly societies are fulfilling their 
mission of enabling their members to live a comfortable life. There 
are degrees of poverty in regard to which hard and fast lines cannot 
be drawn, and it is certain that, even with the help of sick and funeral 
pay in times of trouble, many families must experience hardships 
which it isnot pleasant to contemplate. But the stern fact cannot 
be overlooked that the benefits the friendly societies dispense, estimated 
at £4,000,000 per annum, must make a wonderful difference in the 
general comfort of the working-classes of this country. It has been 
said that only 2 per cent. of those in receipt of Poor Law relief are 
members of friendly societies, so it may well be contended that the 
various Orders do their work as successfully as may be hoped for in so 
imperfect a world as this. And, remembering they are citizens as well 
as Oddfellows, the Voluntaryists ask :—Would you, for the sake of 
this comparatively insignificant number of hard cases, have the State 
institute—at the partial expense of people poorer than yourselves— 
preferential treatment of friendly societies? Let us solve the problem 
for ourselves, as we should have done before now had not some of 


our members been dazzled by the vain promises of the State-aiders ; 
and let us enjoy a pension that will be all the sweeter for being the 
result of our own efforts. 


JoHn LupLAM EDMONDSON. 





Parodies 
I. 


PARODIES never seem to lose their piquancy or popularity. To some, 
of course, this will be a matter of regret. But though the best parody 
that was ever penned will never occupy a very high niche in 
Literature’s Temple of Fame, still it is in most instances a very 
harmless mode of diversion, and by an inverse process, does actually 
serve to compliment and encourage good literature, inasmuch as it is 
the best and highest poems that are most frequently parodied. 

The word “parody” itself, of course, comes direct from the 
Greeks, who were the first to use this form of literature. Hipponax 
of Ephesus is by some supposed to be the earliest exponent of the art, 
though Aristotle represents Hegemon of Thasos as the first parodist. 

It is said to be only a step from the sublime to the ridiculous; 
hence the more truly sublime a poem is, the more grotesque by very 
force of contrast is the effect produced by using the same metre and 
melody to embody some laughable and ludicrous topic. 

As a general rule, the more successful the original poem, the more 
successful (if clever in itself) is the parody. 

Everyone knows Longfellow’s well-known lines in his poem on 
‘* Resignation ” :— 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


This has been thus parodied by some unfortunate householder who 
had had trouble with the servants :— 


There is no kitchenmaid, however able, 
But breaks the crockery-ware ; 
There is no butter placed upon the table 

But has its lock of hair. 


Wordsworth’s poem, “‘ We are Seven,” has lent itself to innumerable 
parodies. One of these tells how ‘the simple child that lightly 
draws its breath” was afflicted with a grievous internal pain 
commonly called stomach-ache, through eating green apples. Her 
interrogator asks her :— 
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“ My child, what is it makes you bad? 





How many apples have you had?” 
She answered, “ Only seven !” 






“ And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid?” quoth I. 

“Oh, please, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie!” 







“If that’s the case,” I faltered out, 

Of course you've had eleven !” 
The maiden answered with a pout, 
“T ain't had more nor seven !” 







The author of this parody humorously finishes with this quaint 
sentiment :— 





To borrow Wordsworth’s name is wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied, 

And so I’d better call my song 

Lines after ache-inside | 


Hood’s “ Song of the Skirt” has been parodied times without 
number—most often perhaps with reference to the cramming system 
of education too much in vogue, e.g. :— 


With shoulders beginning to stoop, 
With little face sunken and sallow, 

A small boy sat at a School Board desk, 
Trying his task to swallow. 

Cram! cram! cram! 
When the child its play should take, &c., &c. 






















Equally attractive to the parodist is Tennyson’s 


Break! break! break ! 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 







One parody applies it to the ‘‘ New Woman” scorching on a 
cycle :— 






Break, break, break, 
All the records, O rollicking she ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me ! 








O well for the Woman New 

That she vies with her brother at play ! 
O well for the mere male thing 

If he only gets out of her way ! 
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And the scorchers go madly on, 

Save those who have had a spill ; 
But O for a maiden’s vanished charm, 
And a skirt that won’t make one ill ! 


Bike ! bike! bike! 
On thy racing-track, O she! 

But the tender grace of the girl I like 

Will never come back to me ! 
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Another applies to the motor cars and the trial procession to 
Brighton :— 


Mote! mote! mote! — 
From the City to Brighton-on-Sea ! 


Yet another, disgusted at the new departure in literature exempli- 
fied by Mr. Hall Caine’s “‘ The Christian,” thus vents his anger :— 


“ Rant! rant! rant! 
In your bold bad books, Hall C, 
And I would that my tongue could discant 
On the thoughts that arise in me ! 


O well for the Publisher glad 

That he shouts as the shekels roll in ! 
O well for the world waxed mad 

Over sophistry, shams, and sin ! 


And the volume still sells in the Strand, 
And the proceeds are filling the till— 

But O! for the touch of the Novelist’s hand, 
And a book that won’t make one ill! 


Rant! rant! rant! 
In your favourite style, O Caine, 

But, crushed by your cant, my faith grown scant 
Will never come back again !” 


A capital parody of ‘‘The Better Land” appeared at the time of 
the agitation over ‘‘Three Acres and a Cow.” Giles, the gullible 


rustic, speaks :— 
“ I hear thee speak of a bit o’ land, 
And a cow for every labouring hand ; 
Tell me, dear Mother, where is that shore, 
Where I shall find it and work no more? 
Is it at home, this promised ground, 
Where the acres three and a cow are found ? 
Is it where pheasants and partridges breed, 
Or in fields where the farmer is sowing his seed? 
Is it on the moors so wild and grand 
I shall find this bit of arable land?” 
“Not there! not there, my Giles.” 


He then asks if it is away on the Rio Grande, in Zululand, or 
Basutoland, in the Soudan, or the Coral strands, or on the banks of the 
Nile, but to each query the reply is Not there! not there, my Giles! The 
last verse is, 

“ Eye hath not seen that fair land, my child, 
Ear hath but heard an echo wild— 
The nightmare of an excited brain, 
That dreamers have, like Chamberlain. 
Far away, beyond the ken 
Of sober, practical business men ; 
Far away beyond the sight 
Of men whose heads are screwed on right ; 
Where castles in the air do stand, 
Behold the cow and the bit ¢' land ! 
’Tis there! ’tis there, my Giles.” 
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Longfellow’s ‘“‘ Psalm of Life” has been burlesqued in many 
various ways—one witty version referring to an Aldermanic dinner. 
Another is called “‘ The Maiden’s Psalm of Life,” and sings the praises 
of matrimony. Here is some of it :— 








Tell me not in idle jingle 

“ Marriage is an empty dream.” 
For the girl is dead that’s single, 
And things are not what they seem. 













Life is real, lite is earnest, 
Single-blessedness a fib, 

“ Man thou art, to man returnest,” 

Has been spoken of the rib! 








Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us nearer wedding-day ! 








In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle : 

Be a heroine, be a wife ! 
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Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart on triumph set ; 

Still contriving, still pursuing, 

And each one a husband get ! 
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“Excelsior,” again, has been a happy hunting-ground for the 
parodist. One alludes to a burglar and the failure of one of his 


burgling raids :— 










The shades of night were falling fast 
As, through a London suburb, passed 
A lout, who bore through snow and ice, 
A bludgeon, with the strange device, 

“ Audacior !” 













His eye was grim ; his nose below 
Shone with grog-blossoms’ fiery glow ; 
And like a jarring screech-owl rung 
The accents of that vulgar tongue, 

“ Audacior !” 













In happy homes, his fancy saw, 
Of swag and pelf, a goodly store ; 

a The fog its friendly shelter shed, 

ae As Sikes advanced with stealthy tread, 
“ Audacior !” 









“Try not the game,” his comrades said ; 
“The moon will soon be overhead, 

The Police are getting plaguy sly——” 
But loud did Burglar Bill reply, 

** Audacior ! ” 
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“O stay,” the toper said, “and sip 

Within. the tap another nip” ; 

He seemed half-tempted to comply, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
“ Audacior !” 


“ Beware of Newgate’s dismal gaol, 
Beware the cat with ninefold tail” ; 
This was his parting pal’s good-night ; 
A voice came from a ladder’s height, 

“ Audacior ! ” 


At break of day, as Cityward, 

To weary desk and labour hard, 

The weary clerks paced sadly past 

Our wicked wight was proved at last, 
“ Audacior !” 


A burglar, on his business bound, 

By trusty Policeman X was found, 

With lantern, jemmy neat and nice, 

And bludgeon, with the strange device, 
“ Audacior !” 


Soon in the prison, cold and grey, 

Luckless, but lively, still he lay ; 

And as the Turnkey closed the door, 

A voice croaked cheekier than before, 
** Audacior !” 


Mr. G. R. Sims has parodied the same poem (“ Excelsior”) by 
describing the woeful state of a house when a thaw ensues after a 
prolonged frost; he entitles it ‘A Plumber.” Here are two verses :— 


“ O stop the leak,” his wife had said, 
“The ceiling’s cracking overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !” 
“T'll go and fetch,” he had replied, 
“A plumber !” 


« * 


Next morn, a Peeler, on his round, 
A mud-bespattered traveller found, 
Who grasped the “Guide to Camden Town ” 
With hand of ice, the page turned down 
At “ Plumbers !” 


‘“‘Cassabianca”’ has been made to apply to a gourmandising school- 
boy :— 
The boy stood in the tea-room 
Whence all but he had fled, 
His waistcoat was unbuttoned, 
His mouth was full of bread. 


A clever parody of Charles Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Three Fishers ” came out 
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at the time the Pigott forgeries were exposed, to the consternation of 
the Times. One line was:— 


For the 77mes must pay and Wad¢er must weep.” 


‘** Hohenlinden ” has been most humorously adapted to the con- 
fusion and rout produced amongst a picnic party who had placed their 
luncheon-table over a wasps’ nest. 

The song ‘“‘ O where and O where has our wandering Willie gone ?” 
was once amusingly parodied to suit Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
Campaign. 

Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson), that inimitable writer for 
children, whose recent loss we have hardly ceased to regret, has several 
good parodies in “‘ Alice in Wonderland.” e.g. :— 


** You are old, father William,” the young man cried. 


and 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat, 
How I wonder what you're at, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a tea-tray in the sky. 
and 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail. 


The last, of course, being a parody of Watts’ well-known lines 
beginning ‘“‘ How doth the little, busy bee improve each shining 
hour.” 

The author of the Ingoldsby Legends (Barham) has two well- 
known parodies which we need do no more than mention, one is on 


I remember, I remember. 
and the other, on “‘ The burial of Sir John Moore,” and begins :— 


Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or note, 
And he looked confoundedly fiurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the lady after him hurried. 


The late Mr. C. S. Calverley, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
who translated Theocritus so beautifully into English verse, was also a 
capital writer of parodies. 

‘The Lost Chord,” that famous song of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s, has 
been frequently and effectively parodied. One is called “‘The Lost 
Temper,” another ‘‘The Lost Cord,” referring to a missing monkey ! 
Another “‘ The Lost Cord,” referring to the general uselessness of the 
cord, above the window in railway carriages, meant to attract the 
attention of the guard. This is by Mr. G. R. Sims, whom we quoted 
before, and may, perhaps, be new to some of our readers :— 
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Seated one day in a carriage, 

I was frightened and ill at ease, 
For a fellow behaving wildly 

Was up to his drunken sprees. 


I knew not if he was playing, 
Nor what I was doing then, 

But I pulled the cord like wildfire, 
While the lunatic shrieked “Amen” ! 


It rattled against the ceiling, 
As I clasped it in my palm, 

Then it broke and fell on the cushion, 
Where it lay in a holy calm ! 


It startled the next compartment, 
On the lunatic’s nerves it jarred ; 
It reached the length of the carriage, 
But it never reached the guard ! 


It may be a grand invention 
At the distant guard to get, 
But I’ve tried it in twenty cases, 
And I’ve never succeeded yet ! 


Heated one day at the golf-links, 
I was bungling and ill at ease ; 

And my footsteps faltered sadly 
Over the grassy tees. 


I know not what I was dreaming, 
Nor why I had played so slack, 

But I struck one ball such a smacker 
Like the sound of a rifle’s crack ! 


It flew through the Autumn twilight 
With the speed of a shooting star, 

And it lay in some cranny or corner 
In infinite space afar. 


It mocked all perplexéd players 
By bunker and tee and cop, 

And it hurried away into distance 
As if it were loth to stop. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost ball, so dear, 

































Yet another on this same song, ‘‘ The Lost Chord” refers to the game 


that has now everywhere attained such unprecedented popularity, and 
is called “‘ The Lost Golf-ball” :— 


That sped from the stroke of my golf-club, 


And is lost for ever, I fear. 


It may be my good little caddie 
Will find me that ball again ; 

It may be that only in dreamland 
I shall make such a drive again ! 


J. Hupson. 
3 






















The State and the Education of the Villager 


OnE of the most serious of the social problems of the day is the steady 
depopulation of the rural districts, with the consequent over- 
crowding of the towns. In the train of this rural exodus follow all 
sorts of deplorable concomitants—the squalor of congested town 
slums, the misery of overcrowding, the tyranny of rack-renting, and 
the horrors of urban East-end want and destitution. What can be 
done to get the people back to the land? I may be wrong, but I am 
profoundly convinced that the first step must be to overhaul our system 
of village schools, finance them with something approaching generosity, 
revise their curricula, and endeavour to send out their pupils as 
thinking, intelligent, and even philosophic human beings, instead of, as 
at present, discontented, meagrely-instructed, unenlightened creatures. 
In setting down what I believe to be the existing facts respecting the 
lamentable neglect of village education I shall be charged with 
exaggeration. So far, this has been the sole result of my endeavours. 
For many years, together with others, I have been vainly seeking to 
rub into the public intellect an appreciation of the terrible.handicap 
under which the rural youngster suffers. Education Ministers— 
specially Sir John Gorst—have emphatically endorsed the strictures. 
The Blue Books at the Education Department are literally crammed 
with stories of neglect and dilapidation from the pens of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors far more alarming than I dare attempt to pen. And 
yet nothing is done! 

Now, let us understand. We are, of course, the great, Imperial 
British nation. The rural scholar is taught to lay the fact to heart 
that the sun never sets on our domains. It is even hinted to him that, 
wherever the British flag flies, there floats the ensign of divinely 
endowed superiority all the world over. Our responsibilities towards 
“‘ subject races’ cause us much anxiety. And, of course, we can build 
colleges in the middle of the Soudan. I don’t object. The burden of 
the White Man’s song at the music-hall always makes me half 
inclined to wave my hat and cry, “ Let ’em all come!” But what I 
plead for is a big, Imperial policy in regard to the drab, unpicturesque 
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affairs of the Home land ; for, with me, Imperialism begins at home. 

At the present time English rural education is starved, and rural 
youngsters leave school almost before they have entered their teens to 
scare crows in ignorant and unphilosophic discontent for a while, and 
then to slouch into the towns with hopes that turn to ashes in the 
mouth. In the urban centres the communal obligation to give a little 
education to the children of the people has been fairly well realised 
since 1870. But in the villages, where there is practically no driving 
force of public opinion, things are, generally speaking, in the most 
lamentably neglected and dilapidated condition. The financial 
assistance given to the school is on the most niggardly scale, and the 
local management is, as often as not, composed of persons either 
supremely indifferent to the well-being of the little school, or actively 
opposed to it. With all the earnestness I can put into the words, I 
ask, Cannot something be done to put our village schools upon the 
level of efficiency to be found in the average urban school ? 

The task is not so terribly difficult. The needs of rural education 
are simply stated: More money—better management. 

To take the former in detail. The State assists the rural school upon 
practically the same terms as those which regulate its financial relations 
with the big school situated in the wealthy municipality. It takes 
practically no note of the fact that a small school costs relatively 
more to maintain than a big school. It recognises but little obligation 
resting upon it to assist poverty-stricken localities on more generous 
terms than those under which it dispenses aid to urban centres. It 
sends its public servant, the school teacher, into the rural districts, 
and leaves him there to face a heart-breaking mountain of indifference 
and even hostility to the work he is doing; to be scandalously over- 
worked in his school; to be pressed with impunity into all sorts of 
extraneous parochial work outside his school ; to be paid a wage that 
would not be permissible on the part of any firm that contracted to do 
work for the State—as the managers of schools contract ; and washes 
its hands of him when he is turned out of his office by the act of 
malice, caprice, or personal spite. My demand is that the central 
authorities shall take up a more direct and responsible attitude 
towards village education ; shall make grants on more generous terms 
to the village school, remembering that, no matter how small the 
school, a substantial “lump sum” grant is necessary to meet its 
“establishment” charges; and shall lay down far more stringent 
regulations respecting the staffing of the village school and the 
conditions of service and emoluments of the teachers. 

Sir John Gorst and the heads of his department know of the things 
concerning which I write. They know how meagre the staffing and 
material equipment of the rural schools are. They know that a body of 
State servants have to keep up appearances on pinched and narrow 
exchequers. They know that the schoolmaster’s wife or sister is 
very often pressed into the service practically without wages at 
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all. They know that the longer a man remains in a rural school 
and the more valuable become his services to the village community, 
the more exacting are the tasks heaped upon him, the more narrow 
become his professional prospects, the smaller his chance of pro- 
fessional advancement, and the more meagre, often, his professional 
emoluments. This is a sweeping statement, but I am, unhappily, in 
a position to give chapter and verse for it. 

This steady resolve of the State to do just as little for the 
village school as it possibly can, and the even more rigid determination 
of the locality to do nothing at all unless absolutely compelled, 
disastrously affect both the quantity and quality of the teaching staff. 
' Take the quality. Elementary school teachers are of four classes :— 
| 1. Adults who have gone through all the grades of training, and 
are classed as fully certificated. 

2. Teachers who have been apprenticed as pupil-teachers, but have 
. 
| 
| 













not completed the course for the teacher’s certificate. These are 
styled ex-pupil-teachers. 

3. Young women over eighteen years of age—technically known 

a as ‘‘ Article 68’s *—who have no professional qualification whatever, 

except that, in the opinion of the Inspector, they are presentable 

young persons, and can give evidence that they have been successfully 










M vaccinated. 
7 4. Juvenile apprentices to the art of teaching, known as pupil- 
i teacher. 

Ht Under anything like an efficient system of schools, neither the 
juvenile pupil teacher nor the young woman “ over eighteen ”’ would 
be looked upon as an efficient member of the school staff. Yet, what 
are the facts at the present moment? Look at the quality of the 
staffing under the London School Board in contrast with the quality 
of the staffing in certain rural counties selected at random :— 
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Look at the same thing put in another way:— 
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The figures in each of these tables are typical. And what I want 
to know is this: Why should a child born in Rural England be 
fobbed off with a schooling less efficient than that provided for the 
Young Londoner ? 

But let us come to even closer quarters with this crying evil of 
the inefficiency and the insufficiency of most of the school staffs in the 
rural districts. Here is an alphabetical list of cases of individual 
schools with their staffing arrangements at the present moment. 
The schools are situated in all parts of the country. 


SCHOOL A (92 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. S¢af/: Master, 1 juvenile pupil- 
teacher, 2 monitresses and a sewing mistress. (Master takes all the 7 
standards). 

SCHOOL B (58 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. Sv¢af/: Master and “ Article 
68.” (Master takes all the 7 standards). 

SCHOOL C (82 on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards).—S/af: Master and “ Article 
68.” (£8a year). (Master takes 6 standards). 

ScHOOL D (44 on Roll).—Infants and 5 standards. S/af/: Master (with wife for 
sewing at £5 a year). (Master takes everything except needlework). 

SCHOOL E (101 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. Sv/af/: Mistress, ex-pupil- 
teacher and “ Article 68.” (Mistress takes Standards 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

SCHOOL F (83 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. Séaf’: Master, “Article 68,” and 
child moniter. (Master takes all the 7 standards). 

SCHOOL G (36 on Roll).—Infants and 5 standards. S¢af/: Mistress, monitress (aged 
15), and monitress (aged 12). (Mistress takes everything with help of 
monitresses). 

SCHOOL H (21 on Roll),—Infants and 5 standards. S*/aff: Mistress alone (last 
year’s salary £46 2s. 6d.). 

SCHOOL I (55 on Roll).—Infants and 5 standards. S/af: Mistress and “ Article 
68.” (Mistress takes 5 standards). 

SCHOOL J (157 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. S/af’: Master, ex-pupil-teacher 
(£45 a year), “Article 68” (£16 a year), monitor (£7 16s. a year). (Master 
takes Standards 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7.—66 children). 

SCHOOL K (65 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. Staff: Master, “ Article 68” 
(£20 a year), “Article 68” (£6 a year). (Master takes Standards 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7). 

SCHOOL L (42 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. S¢af/: Mistress and monitress. 
(Mistress takes 7 standards and infants with help of monitress). 

SCHOOL M (81 on Roll). Infants and 7 standards. Staff’: Master and wife. 
(Master takes Standards 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

SCHOOL N (96 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards.—Staf’: Mistress and “ Article 
68.” (Mistress takes all 7 standards). 

SCHOOL O (73 on Roll).—7 standards. S¢af’: Master, pupil-teacher (£10 a year), 
monitor (Is. a week). (Master takes 7 standards with help of pupil-teacher 
and monitor). 

SCHOOL P (go on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards, S/af’: Mistress, ex-pupil-teacher 
(£30 a year), “Article 68” (£17 a year). 

SCHOOL Q (36 on Roll).—Infants and 5 standards.—S/af: Mistress and monitress 
(at 1s. a week). 

SCHOOL R (96 on Roll).—Infants and 7 standards. Saf’: Master, wife as sewing 
mistress (no additional wages), 2 P.T.’s. 

SCHOOL S (64 on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards. S/af: Master, “Article 68” 
(£25). [Sewing mistress (£4 10s.). (Master takes Standards 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6), 

SCHOOL T (120 on Roll).—Boys and girls. Staff’: Master, “Article 68” (£20), 

“ Article 68 ’ (£27). (Master takes Standards 4, 5, 6. and 7—57 children.) 
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SCHOOL U (60 on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards. Staf’: Mistress and monitress 
(at 2s. a week.) (Mistress takes everything with help of monitress). 

SCHOOL V (109 on Roll).— Infants and 7 standards. S¢af/: Master and two 
“ Article 68’s.” (One of these is master’s sister, and “ shares” his wages of 
£110. The other receives £20. Masters mother undertakes the sewing 
for nothing. 

SCHOOL W (79 on Roll).—7 standards. S¢af/: Master and “ Article 68” (£20). 
(Master takes Standards 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

SCHOOL X (65 on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards. S¢af’: Mistress and monitress, 
(Mistress takes whole school with monitress’s help). 

SCHOOL Y (58 on Roll).—Infants and 4 standards. S¢af: Mistress and monitress 
(2s. a week). (Mistress takes whole school with monitress’s help). 

SCHOOL Z (33 on Roll).—Infants and 6 standards. S¢af/: Mistress and monitress 
(1s. a week). (Mistress writes :—“‘ Curate gives a Scripture lesson two morn- 
ings in the week. As he wanders from Genesis to Revelations it isa 

waste of time !”) 
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I venture to wonder whether the staffing arrangements for the 
‘* Gordon ” College in the Soudan will be on these lines. I wonder 
also how the amiable rural M.P.’s who are burning to introduce 
practical agriculture into the village schools think it is going to be 
done on these staffs! As for the incidents in the House of Commons 
after midnight on Tuesday, April 18th, I have nothing but contempt. 
After years of reports by its professional advisers and the specific 
recommendation of a committee of experts, the Education Department 
introduced into the Code for 1899 a little reform in the interests of 
the Rural Pupil Teacher. Bombarded with protests from village 
obscurantists, the Government authorised Sir John Gorst to withdraw 
the reform—which he did with a more than usual display of what 
} Mr. Asquith once happily styled ‘ his ostentatious detachment.” 

1 But the meanness with which national education is run in the 
rural districts comes out in other particulars, The school-houses the 
teachers live in are often uninhabitable through damp and draught ; 
and ‘‘ overrun with rats” is by no means uncommon comment. Even 
where the delectable considerations are absent, the rooms are micro- 
scopically small in size and indecently few in number. Here are the 
bedroom ‘“‘ apartments ”’ of three or four village teachers. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE A.—2 Bedrooms. Room |, 12ft. by roft. Room 2, 7ft. by 6ft. 6in. 

SCHOOLHOUSE B.—2 Bedrooms. Room 1, I5ft. by r1oft. 6in. and 6ft. gin. high. 
Room 2, 13ft. by oft. and 6ft. gin. high. 

SCHOOLHOUSE C.—2 Bedrooms, each gift. by 9$ft. ‘‘ Both on ground floor ; 

boarded on the earth ; no fireplace ; water often: standing on the boards.” 

SCHOOLHOUSE D.—3 Bedrooms, Room 1, 13ft. by 12ft. Room 2, 13ft. by r1ft. 
Room 3, oft. by r1ft. 

SCHOOLHOUSE E.—2 Bedrooms. “One of these is made into two by means of a 

canvas partition. It is necessary to go through the one part to get to the 

other.” 


























Then there is the question of suitable drinking water for the 
school and school-house. For the schoolmaster or mistress to have to 
fetch his or her drinking water from the village pump or from a well 
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two or three hundred yards away is quite the proper thing; or they 
and the school children may rely on the surface drainage into a dirty 
little tank, which Providence has beneficently ordained shall be mostly 
dry during the summer months. 

But without pursuing the results of this pitiable policy of niggard- 
liness in detail—hundreds of rural schools are run by the State and 
the locality both combined at less than the cost of maintaining a 
couple of convicts—let us turn to the question of local management. 
At present the village school is controlled either by a small School 
Board or by a Voluntary manager or managers. And in neither case, 
generally speaking, can the management be said to be effective, 
although, of course, there are, both under School Board and Voluntary 
managements, many shining examples to the contrary. So far as 
the School Board system is concerned, what is needed is a material 
extension of the areas of administration; for, concerning the village 
Board Schools generally, I shall be well within the mark in passing 
the following criticisms :— 

(1) They involve, generally speaking, useless expenditure of 
public funds upon unnecessarily multiplied and expensive little 
pieces of administrative machinery. 

(2) Under their respective areas the incidence of local rating 
for educational purposes is grotesquely unequal and unfair, casting 
in many cases a most severe burden upon exceedingly poor 
villages. 

And (3) their members, in many cases, are neither competent to 
discharge nor desirous of carrying out appropriately the work of 
the important office to which they have sought election. 

But if the village School Board needs reform, not less so does the 
management of the village Voluntary School. Often one irresponsible 
person, the clergyman, controls the school and dispenses the public 
funds; and occasionally he does so in an exceedingly autocratic 
manner. One of his chief offences, to my mind, is the fact that he 
very often subordinates in the selection of “his teacher” for “ his 
school,” the well-being of the school and its pupils to the exigencies 
of outside parochial affairs. Thus he makes the playing of the village 
organ, the training of the village choir, and the superintendence of 
the village Sunday school—as if the day school work is not enough, 
in all conscience !—a condition of appointment to the post of head 
teacher in the village school, maintained as it is so largely out of 
public funds. Sometimes a little addition is made to the teacher’s 
stipend for the execution of these extraneous tasks; sometimes it is 
not. Of course I do not suggest that teachers should not play the 
organ, train the choir, and superintend the Sunday school. But I do 
say that they ought to be able to please themselves about the matter ; 
and I do say that willingness or otherwise to do so should not 
enter into the appointment of the teachers. Further, before being 
ejected from their office for matters of these and other kinds 
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extraneous to the work of the school, teachers should have the right 
of an appeal to an authority superior to their local managers. This 
reform is now rendered vitally urgent by the passage of an Act 
last year compelling teachers to contribute annual premiums towards 
their ultimate superannuation. It would be monstrous indeed if petty 
village spite should, by maliciously ejecting the teacher from his office, 
rob him also of his pension savings. The question of the management 
of the village school will never be solved until we create county 
authorities charged with the general control of the rural education of 
each county. The financial difficulty must be got over by throwing 
a larger proportion of the cost on the Central Exchequer ; by giving up 
the idea of voluntary charitable contributions—which simply enable 
the farmers “‘ to dodge” their proper obligations towards education ; 
and by collecting the local margin of the cost over the whole county 
and from everybody whose name stands on the rate book. Meanwhile, 
and until these reforms are secured, we must press upon the Education 
Department the immediate necessity to recognise that, small as the 
school may be, there is a head teacher to maintain, and he or she 
must be mainly maintained out of a “ lump sum” grant specifically 
ear-marked for the purpose. 

One other point. Arising out of the debate of March rst, on 
Mr. Robson’s most excellent little Bill to raise the age for half-time 
labour in Factories and Workshops from eleven to twelve years of age, 
comes the suggestion that the Rural schools should be closed altogether 
during two or three of the summer months, so as to enable -the 
children to take part in the ingathering of the harvest. I confess I 
don’t see why the education of children of tender age should be inter- 
rupted for a space of two or three months each year, simply to furnish 
cheap labour for the farmers. But then I am brought face to face with 
the fact that the education of the children is persistently interrupted 
now, and for a thousand and one reasons—mostly bad ones. Attend- 
ance at school is supposed to be compulsory. But it is very much a 
case of ‘ go-as-you-please,” especially in the rural districts. Village 
School Board members are frequently illegal employers of labour 
themselves, and they often openly seek election with the undertaking 
not to worry parents about sending their children reguiarly to school. 
Therefore, if we could get nine months of reasonable regularity, 
Sir John Gorst’s latest idea would not work out so badly. But can 
we? Is anybody really in earnest about the matter? And would 
compulsion under the proposed new system be administered any more 
effectually than at present. I very much doubt it. We are all con- 
scientious objectors now-a-days, and the public representative who 
talks compulsion as often as not goes back to the seclusion of private 
life a sadder if a wiser man. 

Then look at the brief existence of school life, especially in the 
Rural areas. Throughout the Adminstrative Counties of England 
and Wales only 18°8 per cent. of the boys stay at school after they 
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have passed the fourth standard. At the present time many of the 
strictly rural counties show only 14 or 15 per cent. of the boys staying 
beyond the fourth standard. This being so, there must go with this 
new idea of closing the rural schools altogether during the harvest 
season not only more effective attendance while the school is open, 
but the children must remain at school longer. As for the plea that 
the education given in the Rural school might be made more practical 
in its character I heartily agree. You can have as many “school 
gardens’ and as much of “ practical agriculture” as you like, only 
you will have to knock out some of the existing subjects of instruction, 
you will have to strengthen the school staffs, and you will have, above 
all, to give up the idea of running the village school as a sort of 
charitable affair for which anything is good enough. I often smile at 
the glib way in which people talk about introducing ‘‘ cottage 
gardening” into the curriculum of the village school. Apart from 
the scandalous understaffing of the school for its present purpose, 
look at the way the Government encourages ‘‘ cottage gardening ” 
financially. It offers two shillings a year (or four shillings a year) for 
each pupil who has received not less than twenty hours instruction 
(or forty hours) at a gardening class of not more than fourteen 
scholars. This makes the maximum possible grant, £2 16s. od., for 
the year. Now, suppose the teacher could get the land free, will 
somebody please sketch out a balance-sheet for a year’s work in this 
subject, including on the credit side £2 16s. od., plus any income from 
the sale of vegetables, etc., and on the expenditure side the annual debit 
on account of the original outlay on tools, the charge for manures, 
seeds, fruit trees, renewal of tools, and the value of the teacher’s 
services. The result would almost terrify Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
gratuitous Budget advisers. 

No! Let us be in earnest about this matter. Let us realise that 
the thorough and generous training of the village, as of the urban, 
child is a first-class communal investment; and let us live up to 
our flamboyant ideas in respect of Imperialism on Foreign affairs by 
putting side by side with them something like an Imperial notion of 
our obligations and responsibilities towards Home affairs generally— 


and this one in particular. 
T. J. MACNAMARA. 
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From Jumbo to Jaggers 


*‘ THE truth, I take it, is that society has the ‘jumps.’ It is as full of 
strange fads as a lady inan interesting condition.” Ofthis contemptuous 
entry in Charles Greville’s diary, apparently the sole provoking cause was 
the diarist’s having accidentally met, an evening or two before, a “‘ Billy 
Something,” who sat down to the piano and sang songs. Crown and 
court, both Houses of Parliament, the whole system of politics, even the 
people themselves, the turf, society, whatever, in fact, was worth having 
or knowing, existed from the Grevillian point of view for the good of the 
aristocratic caste, veneered by a sort of Liberalism, to which, by birth, 
education, association, and employments, Greville belonged. 
Whenever any vested patrician interest, social or political, might 
be threatened ; whenever someone whom he had not known from child- 
hood got balloted into Brook’s; whenever a member whose family 
antecedents the Clerk of the Council did not know was returned to St. 
Stephen ; whenever on Newmarket Heath some turfite, layer or taker 
of odds, stood betwixt Charles Greville and the sun, then—and especially 
if at the same time he had a twinge of gout—society, politics, country 
were going to the dogs. It is somewhat strange that to a man with the 
morbidly exclusive fastidious, and generally contemptuous, social ideas 
of Greville, the possible flooding of society by mere plutocracy caused no 
misgiving. The contingency may have seemed to him more remote than 
those who looked back to his epoch would imagine. For Greville had, 
nevertheless, by the time he was middle-aged, lived into the epoch of 
railway kings, manufacturing Plutuses, and stock jobbing millionaires. 
While he was yet in the full swing of his work and of his enjoyments, 
the patrician-elect with whom he liked to mix were lamenting the 
‘wealthy vulgarianism,” the affected fear of which gave Bulwer Lytton 
an opening for his best satire in ‘‘ My Novel.” The finest of the lady 
patronesses of Almack’s declared they could have nothing more to do 
with it before the Reform Act of 1832, giving the middle classes ideas 
above their station, was five years old. Raikes and Duncombe have a 
good deal to say on the subject, but Greville remarkably little. The 
explanation, of course, may be that Greville’s editor, Henry Reeve, 
exercised his prerogative rather severely on these subjects, and struck 
out any remarks upon them which seemed likely to offend. For Greville 
was still a young man when, as Captain Gronow has related, the 
magnificent Lady Jersey gravely remonstrated with the great Duke of 
Wellington on entering the famous premises in King Street, now 
Willis’s Rooms, at the head of a mob of nobodies. Greville, too, must 
have recalled how scandalized were the highest born dictatresses of 
fashion at the Dukes of Cambridge and Wellington of that day attend- 
ing the receptions of Mrs. Hudson, wife of the railway king, in the 
mansion that is to-day the French Embassy at Albert Gate. 
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A reason for this comparative silence on these subjects may be 
found in Greville’s shrewd reflection that the new gold would fertilize 
the old acres, that the polite world was universally down on its luck, 
and that without the golden cement the social fabric would go to 
pieces. Especially was the turf in need of wealthy patrons. So con- 
summate a turfite knew that, so long as rank and fashion rallied round 
the racecourse, the new rich would endow it as an institution with 
their wealth for the same reason that they sent their sons to Eton, to 
make acquaintances likely to be useful in after life. It was not 
Greville’s mission to be a reformer. It was not his interest to be a 
pessimist when he reflected that, out of social conditions which may 
secretly have disgusted him, some good to society itself was pretty 
certain to proceed. The event has entirely justified the anticipation. 
If our polite state, to-day, is not entirely such as would have gratified 
Greville in his more exacting moments, it is such as he foresaw tu be 
inevitable, and, so foreseeing, wisely abstained from decrying. While 
Greville yet lived, two chief agencies existed for the organisation into 
a tolerably compact whole of the fine and fashionable world. First 
came the politics and the party system. Not so much after as con- 
currently with and on the same level as politics came the turf. 

‘“‘Take away the small gifts of parliamentary patronage and the 
whole thing will blow up. A man pays thousands on his elections in 
order to feel himself able to give away a village postmastership, or to 
influence its gift.”” Such was Disraeli’s objection to throwing open to 
public competition by the ordeal of examinations all the appointments 
under the Crown from that of a tide waiter to a plenipotentiary 
ambassador. Not perhaps because the changes deprecated by Disraeli 
have been made, but still after these and other triumphs of the march 
of improvement have been effected, the whole thing to some extent has 
blown up. Parliamentary life has ceased to be a socially harmonizing 
institution. Chicanery, cunning; heartburning rivalries of every sort, 
country house parties, parties for the play, all made impracticable 
because one M.P. and his wife cannot be asked to meet their 
neighbours. This is what, socially, politics means to-day. Much 
cant is talked about the common bond of intellectual interests. Art, 
science, letters are said to be the centres round which society tends 
more and more to range itself. It isa purely fancy picture. There 
are yet in London, as there have always been among the professional 
classes, doctors’, lawyers’, some city people and others’ houses, at which 
the company is likely to be of a complexion justifying the application 
to it of any of these epithets. But neither as a whole, nor any very 
large portion of it, is society held together by any such intellectual 
link of cohesion. The society that Greville and his contemporaries 
knew might be compared to a family party. Everybody was cousin to 
everybody else. Most persons alluded to each other by their Christian 
names. Those who had not yet attained to the privilege of doing this 
spared no pains to qualify worthily as soon as might be for that 
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cachet of ton. Scandals there were none to speak of, partly, perhaps, 
because social journalism was in its infancy, but probably a good deal 
more because, when anything or anybody went wrong, the lookers-on 
only talked among their select selves about it. fveryone in fact was 
conscious of a direct, personal interest in hushing up the affair, and also 
of impressing upon the erring brother or sister that to be found out 
was a deadly sin against the laws of the game. It is not true to say 
that society papers in that exclusive era were unknown. As a matter 
of fact the very few newspapers which existed made a point of giving 
much the same social gossip as now finds its way into the journalistic 
superstructure reared upon the foundation first laid some thiry years 
ago by the genius of Grenville Murray. The purely personal talk in 
which Wordsworth delighted not was not confined to some half- 
dozen of weekly sheets. It covered the whole area of the press. It 
was not less a feature of decorous corners of The Times than the 
leading Articles themselves. 

All this has now changed. The symbol of society, to-day, is, not 
the domestic gathering, but the hotel table d’héte. The caravanserai, 
rather than the club, sums up the social spirit and expresses the 
social tendencies of the times. It is not the social mixture alone 
which makes the simile apt. At the ordinary—as on market days in 
country towns the table d’héte is still called—not only do all sorts and 
conditions of people mix together ; they form themselves into groups. 
After a day or two, places are retained, not only for individuals, but 
for sets. So, too, with the fashionable polity. Uninformed by any 
common principle, political or intellectual, its component parts held 
together by no constraining bond of unity in the present or of identity 
of education and antecedents in the past, the company is accessible to 
anyone who can pay the entrance fee. In these days of wealth 
unprecedented, no figure at which this fee is fixed can prove 
prohibitive. Rank, birth, breeding, were once talked about as social 
virtues or society qualifications. They are practically ignored, to-day. 
The one idea which has swallowed them all up is expressed in the dis- 
syllable—smartness. The word, like much else in vogue among us, 
came from America. For the born subjects of the western republic 
has it been reserved successfully to translate into the social practice 
of the old country all the admirable qualities whose sum is generally 
recognized as constituting the attribute defined as smartness. Much 
less than a generation ago, smart was as much of a disused term as 
genteel is with us. Asa consequence of the unwieldy size to which 
the thing has grown, society, as a corporate whole, lacks a life of its 
own. It really lives, moves, and has its active being in the doings of 
the sets which compose it. So far as these or many of them are held 
together, it is chiefly by the instrumentality of sport and of other 
occupations or interests accessory to ‘sport. 

People sometimes talk as if the experiences now described were 
those of England alone. They belong also to every European country 
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where the fine world is an organised institution. In France, 
especially, all the phenomena noticeable here are to be studied on a 
much larger scale. That certain symptoms, moral or social, long 
since attracting attention on the other side of the Channel, are not yet 
known in England is due to the fact that this country has not been shaken 
lately by the tremendous shock of forces, and the volcanic eruptions 
which, even during the last quarter of a century, have been inter- 
mittently active among our neighbours. The Dreyfus affair is for the 
moment a purely French growth. Such an outbreak of the new 
plague, the tradition and use of centuries of ordered life may perhaps 
render unlikely in England. So far, the little disturbances incidental 
to our present social state have a ludicrous rather than a disastrous 
form. But epilepsy and neuralgia are both diseases ot the nervous 
system. The maladies, that as yet may move only a smile, may stil] 
enter upon a stage marked by contortions and convulsions of a 
sufficiently horrible kind. At present, however, there seems no fear of 
this, for in England the modish eccentricities of the moment may all 
be referred to natural, simple, and by no means formidable causes. 
A littie less than two decades since, innocent minds were set 
a-wondering why the elephant, Jumbo, seemed in a fair way of 
becoming the lion of the season. A little earlier, the stately 
quadruped might have been dismissed in an occasional note. In 1882, 
as if he were a statesman over whose sick bed an anxious 
nation bent, leading articles were daily devoted to each new phase of 
his health or of his fortunes. While people, according to their 
humour, were weeping or laughing over all this, it became known 
that Jumbo had found a foreign purchaser. The late P. Barnum was 
still in the prime of his vigour and enterprise. The elephant, of which 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race for weeks past had been talking, thinking, 
and reading, was about to hold his last levée at the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park, and to figure in the programme of the 
“ Biggest Show on Earth.”” Mr. Barnum had long been a pioneer of 
the art of exploitation. The origin and the purpose of the paragraphs 
concerning the animal in question could scarcely be a mystery when 
the famous monster was known to have become the chattel of the 
acute impressario from the New World. There was nothing either 
strange or discreditable to an English public now in the interest it had 
taken in the colossal creature. The new proprietor of the animal 
naturally wished a great véclame for his purchase. His resources were 
equal to securing him what he desired. 

And now the New World can once more claim a share in catering 
for the humours of the old country. The explanation of the two 
phenomena is probably to some extent the same,—only more so. 
£2,000, as prices range at Jamrach’s, was a good round sum to pay 
even for the biggest elephant in the world. Yet some time passed in 
the negotiations before the Zoological Society finally acccepted the 
offer of the Yankee speculator in beasts. Even so, Mr. Barnum, 
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cannot have felt sure of realizing his purchase till the animal was fairly 
on American soil. For the increasing uncertainty of temper—the 
plea on which Regent’s Park excused their action to a disapproving 
public that included Mr. Ruskin—rendered it not impossible that 
Jumbo might have refused to go on shipboard, or, when there, to be 
led off. If the greatest elephant in the universe had resolved not to 
be deported across the Atlantic for the making of a New World 
holiday, no one knew better than Mr. Barnum the physical 
impossibility or the perilous precariousness of the attempt to make 
the brute do so alive. When, therefore, one considers the purchase 
money paid and the innumerable slips possible betwixt the payment 
and its utilization for the purposes of show, one cannot be surprised 
at the new owner of the beast invoking to his help all the resources 
of advertisement. Still less can one grudge him his signal triumph 
in nobbling, after a fashion then little understood, the London and 
the whole world’s press. Before the Jaggers success that of Jumbo 
quite pales. The Messenger society providing the now famous 
Mercury must have been fairly established already; otherwise its 
ingenious patron would scarcely have ventured to entrust the winning 
of a bet to one of its employés. ‘Africa is always producing 
something new.” So wrote the Latin moralist of the silver age. 
What the Dark Continent was to the Old World, that, socially, the 
great country beyond the Atlantic isto the modern. After a succession 
of Vanderbilt and other billionaire marriages, to anyone but a citizen 
of the great Republic it would have been impossible to introduce any 
novelty into the matrimonial programme. Upon every conceivable 
form of wedding gift all devices of wealth or splendour have long 
since been exhausted. One has read of bridegrooms presenting their 
partners with victorias whose springs were set with jewels, only more 
conspicuously than the springs of a watch. Golden slippers encrusted 
with gems have long since become as common as golden butterflies 
or as ladybirds of the same precious metal. But to associate the 
future partner of one’s life with a bet turning on the girdling of the 
earth, almost as quickly as Puck boasted, by a small commissionaire 
with a love letter in his pocket; that isa delicate attention to one’s 
bride which, on the ground of its originality if not its expensiveness, 
the haughtiest and most languid of Chicago beauties might deign to 
accept as the equivalent of the ducal coronet generally stipulated for 
by those fastidious young ladies. The whole European world which 
has, so to speak, assisted at this pre-nuptial rite will be present in 
heart and soul at the wedding and will spiritually throw the grains of 
rice or the satin slipper after the happy pair as they drive off in the 
golden car with diamond wheels, and will unite in prayers or wishes 
that the departing couple may live happy ever after. The whole 
business, so far as the countrymen and countrywomen of the 
messenger are concerned, is another instance of what Greville meant 
when he talked of society having the “jumps.” 
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To-day, however, one calls it by a much more scientific name. 
At the present moment several of one’s friends are treating themselves 
to the luxury of an ailment whose name, neuritis, would not perhaps 
have been quite understood by our rude forefathers of a century ago. 
The late Dr. Charcot, of neurotic fame, was a Parisian Abernethy 
with some kindness, perhaps, secreted about him, but with a habit of 
remarkably blunt speech. When engaged in friendly talk with a 
non-professional acquaintance, he had a way of gazing intently at one 
during several minutes in absolute and most awe-inspiring silence. 
Then, having mentally searched out every corner and cranny of one’s 
hidden being, the great man would throw himself back in his chair 
of judgment to remark, in blood-chilling tones, as the outcome of his 
examination: ‘‘ Vous étes nerveux.” It was an awful ordeal, and a 
crushing verdict. No one who happened to know, or even to meet, 
Charcot, could insure himself against it. In the railway train, at the 
dining table, in the salon, in public or in private, quite as often at a 
Paris restaurant as beneath a friendly roof, the search-light of those 
piercing eyes would be turned upon one; and then, at a due interval, 
would be growled or hissed forth the unsolicited summing-up. 

After the wholesome advice and virtuous indignation expended by 
the English Press upon their nearest Continental neighbours over the 
Dreyfus affair, it was not to be expected that the smart journalists on 
the Seine would miss the opportunity given them by the Jaggers 
episode of retaliating on unsympathetic, greed-loving, world-annexing 
Albion. John Bull has been therefore, with even less courtesy than 
Charcot would have used, warned that his nervous system is seriously 
deranged. The contemporaries of Lord Salisbury and Lord Cromer 
have been asked seriously to reflect what their compatriots, of the 
period and of the temper of Palmerston and the Duke of Wellington, 
would have said to the prospect of their descendants, by one common, 
irresistible impulse, making such sillies of themselves. In the days 
when the race of three-bottle men had not died out, before the 
development of clubs branded any degree of intoxication with the 
stigma which, till then, it never knew, two once very well known 
gentlemen in the palmy days of Limmer’s Hotel, and in the coffee- 
room there, were discussing the parlous condition, to which a too 
severe course of brandy and water had brought a friend they possessed 
in common but did not very highly esteem, and who may here be 
spoken of as a descendant of the jovial king that called for his pipe, 
bowl, and fiddlers three. Quoth one of the Limmer’s habitués to the 
other: ‘‘ Have you heard King Cole has seen a mouse?” ‘‘A mouse!” 
pityingly rejoined the other. ‘‘ Had it been you or I, it would have 
been a lion.” Which thing is a parable that may remind our French 
critics and ourselves that, if we are not cast in quite the heroic mould 
of our ancestors, there is still nothing generically or formidably new 
in the popular malady of which, in 1882, Jumbo, and, in 1899, 
Jaggers, will be recorded by philosophic historians as the symptomatic 
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expression. If Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff were to focus his 
memory upon objects less trivial than those to which he has devoted 
the last instalments of his delightful Diary,* he would be constrained 
to record that, even during these later and highly improved years, the 
distinguished strangers whom the English public has loved to entertain 
have not always been snch as would have been elected by acclamation to 
his own Breakfast Club, to The Club, or to Grillion’s, or who would, 
as a matter of course, have been made free of the Cosmopolitan in 
Charles Street. To persons able to recollect the Crimean War and 
contemporary social phenomena at home, familiar enough was at that 
era the name of a prizefighter of colour, a half-caste, known .as 
Kangaroo Tom, or Jerry, or something of that sort. This pugilist 
continued to be a social celebrity till well into the ’sixties at least. 
Lords William or Henry this or that, whose memoirs reflect the 
society of that age, have long since given immortality to this fisticuff 
bully, a favourite in very high places long before music-hall lions or 
other popular, rather than scientific, vocalists and jockeys feasted 
with the purple born. The Westminster Gazette recently. published an 
interesting little article on the Jolly Nash, who but twenty years since 
was still almost a Court favourite. He now confesses to, or rather 
boasts of, his three score years and ten. He has, therefore, probably 
retired from active professional life. He is perhaps at this moment 
writing those memoirs which, as the true exponents of the lighter 
aspects of an epoch commemorated on its more dignified side by the 
late Governor of Madras, might be of considerable use to some future 
Macaulay. 

What is new in the episode of Jumbo’s latest social descendant is 
less the incident itself than the circumstances which, rendering it 
possible, have made the youthful Mercury—who, quietly as effectively 
enough, did his duty—more of a personage with high and low than, 
before the elephant, had been the human Jumbo known as the 
Claimant. 

As has been already said, society in its various divisions is, to-day, 
held together by no constraining unity of interests save, perhaps, that 
of the turf. At the present moment, there are no politics which the 
great mass of Englishmen are capable of understanding. To the mass 
of newspaper readers politics means, and always will mean, a duel 
between overtowering chiefs on opposite sides; or a series of 
encounters between parties, if not equally matched, yet each of them 
in the betting. To-day there is neither the illustrious antagonism of 
contending individuals either as a fact or as a possibility. Lord 
Salisbury, among the Conservatives, is but just beginning to be a 
familiar personality with the masses, who, however, by reason of the 
social gulf yawning between him and them, can never feel the same 
interest in a great peer as inacommoner. On the other side, the 
only two men who would have been at once recognized at any place of 


* Notes from a Diary, 1881-1886. John Murray. 
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public resort—a Church, a racecourse, or a music-hall—are Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. 

Both of these are now as much sequestered from the public view 
and are as rapidly passing into mere names as if they had entered a 
monastery. Such real politics as there are are miles over the heads of 
those Englishmen who make or mar the fortunes of a daily newspaper. 
The near and far East ; the rivalry of European Pewers in places with 
strange names; even the sailing of English ironclads, which are to 
England what the Army is to France; the annexation of a tract as 
large as India to the British Crown; the wranglings between 
big and little Englanders; none~of these things really interests the 
public to read about. They are all reserved for election times for the 
speeches of candidates, or for members addressing their constituents 
and hard up for something to say. They cannot, of course, be ignored 
by any print safely, but curiosity about them will not sell that one 
million which is the measure of up-to-date newspaper circulation. If 
there were any class of higher subjects capable of being made 
intelligible to the masses, it might be different, for by certain invisible 
or imperfectly explained agencies, apart from newspapers, the talk of 
educated people does at least penetrate to lower social strata, and 
cause the patrons of the halfpenny press some faint interest in such 
affairs. 
Meanwhile, a very distinct semi-intellectual appetite has been 
created among those in whom Mr. Low foresaw our future 


rulers, and whom he advised us to educate. This vast mass, no 
particular shame to any part of it, now reads easily so long as what it 
reads is short. It likes to be able to chatter knowingly on all social 
incidents of the hour. It sucks in all its intellectual nutriment 
through short paragraphs, briskly worded, on topics that can be 


easily understood. These are the people who have long since taken 
the place of the old and aristocratic literary patrons. 

To those who cater for this vast but entirely untutored public, 
Jaggers is as much of a godsend as was Jumbo. Now that the trans- 
oceanic messenger has been boomed sufficiently, a rival in the same 
line has sprung up. An endless vista in this, as in other departments 
of social competition, opens up. Each, as it is tried, will afford some 
measure of success. When a new interest is wanted, a new craze will 
be found. In these days of music-halls, skirt-dancing, and divorce 
agencies brought home to the business and to the bosoms of every 
class of the community, the precise newspaper sensation wanted can 
never fail. The coming century will witness every month or every 
week a repetition of those outbursts of halfpenny enthusiasm 
which, for the present day, began with 1882, have been continued 
in 1899, and may perhaps be in process of sensational repetition 
by the time the London season fairly begins, and these pages are 


before the public. 
T. H. S. Escort. 
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The Diary of a Literary Wanderer 


Il.—TuHE Drum, RoGER PRIDE, Paris. 


WITHIN a stone-throw of the Art Gallery which the munificence of 
the late Andrew Barclay Walker has given to the citizens of Liverpool, 
is a quaint, little, commercial hotel called the “Drum.” Its fame as 
the meeting-place of the chief cranks in the Second City of the 
Empire has been hymned by the late Edward Francis Fay in the 
pages of Robert Blatchford’s journal, the Clarion; but even Fay, 
brilliant writer as he was, could not do the “Drum” justice. It 
would have needed the pen of Balzac, or of Charles Reade. 

The ‘‘ Drum” dates back, I am told, to 1867, when men with 
slouch hats, iong coats, and an American accent, met there to plan 
Ireland’s emancipation by the bayonet. But in those days the cranks 
held aloof; the other habitués were terribly in earnest, so they preferred 
to foregather in the ‘ Devil’s Kitchen ””"—now closed some years—and 
discuss Man, The Universe, Time, and Space, to their hearts’ 
content. 

The “‘ Drum” was proud of two things—that it was not respect- 
able, and that it sold temperance drinks only. Long after every hotel 
and bar had closed their doors, the genial voice of Will O’Donnell, 
the proprietor, would cry out :—‘‘ Now, boys, let’s throw another cob 
of coal on the fire and then we’ll have a song!” 

I have seen the most dissimilar characters. elbow one another in 
the smoke-room. A provincial president of the Fabian Society, 
who was also a successful iron merchant; a well-known Liverpool 
business woman, who had also won fame as a fine amateur actress, 
and for her general philanthropy; an American journalist; a sprinkling 
of vegetarians ; an anarchist—curious combination of fanatic, street- 
corner orator and sneak-thief; an enthusiast of Balzac and Rabelais; 
a little, hair-splitting philosopher whose lightest conversation was of 
economic rent, economic bases, and the results of environment; and 
the local labour-leader and correspondent of the Labour Gazette, 
argued with cranks whose creed might be expressed in the phrase 
that God had made a bad mistake in making man, but a worse in 
creating woman, and the Liberal, and Tory parties. 
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The ironmaster, a man of rare gifts, only came occasionally ; 
the lady usually appeared at the Socialist meetings held in a large 
chamber above the smoke-room, and never stayed for the evening 
causerie, and no one regretted this, for even a New Woman might 
have been a little alarmed at some of the theories which were 
advanced by men who applied to themselves Alphonse of Castile’s 
belief—that, if he had been consulted at the Creation, he could have 
spared God some absufdities. 

From eight to ten, one discussed politics and philosophy, and 
when a speaker became more wearisome than usual he was howled 
down with cries of, “ But what did Gladstone say in °85?” It 
mattered not if he were quoting Spencer, Marx, or himself, the cry 
was just the same, and if a luckless stranger dared to tell the story 
of the Socialist writing to Rothschild asking him to share his millions 
with the many, there would have been a wild rush at him, for the 
story was too painfully familiar. Indeed, some had read it in Heine 
in the original German. The politicians quoted were Gladstone, 
Beaconsfield, Bright, and, sometimes, the two Joes, Dromios of 
Radicalism, Joseph Cowen, of Newcastle, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
of Nettlefold’s and Birmingham. From ten to half-past eleven, 
the ‘‘Drum” talked literature— Balzac, Dickens, Hugo, J. F. 
Smith (the Marie Corelli of the fifties), Charles Reade, and Grant 
Allen. One critic held that Dickens was to be read between 
twelve and twenty, but never after, and then one could idealise 
his work; another asserted that J. F. Smith came _ perilously 
near Shakespeare, at times, but everyone agreed that Grant Allen 
should be accepted as the prose laureate of the dumb giant Democracy, 
because he detested Respectability, Mr. Stead, and the Nonconformist 
conscience. For Mrs. Grundy was squirming in those days over the 
pages of ‘A Woman Who Did,” and whenever Mr. Allen’s name 
was mentioned among us he had the enthusiastic applause of every- 
one without a beard. On the stroke of twelve a new crowd poured 
into the room, a man took down the fiddle from the wall, and a 
thundering chorus volleyed, ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
“The Rising of the Moon,” and ‘“‘ The Wearing of th’ Green.” 
Decidedly, the “‘ Drum” was not respectable. 

Towards the small hours, when the singers became hoarse, the 
echo of the music died away and wild, Rabelaisian stories were told, 
and thrilling adventures on land and sea. 

The most picturesque habitué of the ‘‘Drum” was John Tatham, 
an old Chartist who had stood side by side with Ernest Jones and 
Feargus O’Connor during the famous agitation of the forties. The 
long, white hair fell in profusion on his stooping shoulders ; the face, 
a mass of wrinkles, was lighted by a pair’of grey eyes which still 
shone with almost boyish enthusiasm, although Tatham, when I first 
met him, was well on to his eightieth year, and his thin, eldritch voice 
was always to be heard denouncing the cowardice and apathy of 
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modern workmen. “In my time,” he would cry, querulously, “ we 
went to prison for our opinions; in your time you won’t even go toa 
ballot-box, much less to a meeting.” 

But the poor old man was too much in earnest for most of the 
triflers at the “‘Drum.”’ He lacked humour—a grave defect—and it 
was no uncommon thing for some joker to ask him, with a serious air, 
if the Chartist movement was, really, an agitation to reduce the price of 
beer. 

Less picturesque, but more interesting, was Robert Martin, a 
combination of Thoreau and Mark Tapley. He was a tall man of fine 
physique. The observer casually noted the broad forehead and firm 
chin, and then would fix his gaze on the laughing eyes and humorous 
mouth which displayed the very soul of the man. 

His social and religious creed was very simple, and might be 
condensed as follows: The world is a mistake, and the only way to 
right all wrongs is to blow the Universe off its axis, but life may be 
tolerated, provided one hasn’t too much work, too little to eat, and has 
some leisure time for trespassing. 

And, indeed, he lived up to his beliefs with great earnestness. He 
formed a Pessimist Society as a rebuke to the memory of the late 
Auguste Comte, and a Committee was formed for the purpose of 
formulating a plan to destroy all wrongs and rights at one fell swoop, 
but no definite scheme was adopted, except a continuation of the 
collective subscription to the ‘‘ Drum,” and the individual support to 
the Fabian Society. 

Martin knew every inch of the Cheshire country which lies near 
the Mersey banks, from the long strip of yellow sand at Leasowe, 
where the Irish sea sweeps in with magnificent fury, scattering its 
spray at the foot of Canute’s Chair, as if in mockery of a dead king, to 
the green woods of Eastham now dying away before the squalid waters 
of the Manchester Ship Canal. He knew every “ bury-hole” in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and every quaint epitaph written on an 
English tomb. Once a year Martin organised a curious function 
known as the “‘ Pezzers’ Razzle.” The society met at a little farm- 
house within the shadow of the Burton Woods, had a hot-pot supper, 
and a smoking concert. As midnight struck, the party sallied out to 
trespass for the remainder of the night over all enclosed grounds 
between Burton and Birkenhead. Whether the weather was foul or 
fair, they trudged along singing Gilbert and Sullivan songs, and when- 
ever they came to an old farmhouse, or any ancient building which 
had been “restored,” they stopped, and, in full-throated chorus, 
solemnly cursed the owner. For the Pezzers were devout 
antiquarians. 

They were a fine crowd of big-hearted fellows, but an un- 
imaginative man thrown in their company would doubt his own 
sanity. Indeed, as I recall their vagaries, I often doubt my own 
wisdom in having trusted myself to their guidance one Friday night 
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when, for five hours, we splashed through muddy pools, slipped over 
fields of red clay, and ran the risk of falling over more than one 
precipice and breaking our necks, to say nothing of stumbing our way 
over great heaps of dead leaves and decaying branches through the 
gloomy Burton woods. It was midnight when we set out on this 
ramble, and the clock was striking five when we got to a hut where 
bread, tongue, tea, and marmalade were served out to the crowd by 
the fattest woman I have ever seen. Daniel Lambert would have 
fallen in love with her if he had seen her; but, like the pine and the 
palm in Heine’s song, Fate had kept them apart. 

Of all the wild, mad array of wisdom and folly which met at the 
“‘Drum ” to offer advice to the Almighty, and the Government of the 
day, none was so brilliant as Roger Pride, a man of whom one might 
say, even as Pierre Gringoire said of himself, that he hadn’t common 
sense—he only had genius. He came of a very old family. I believe 
there is a Roger Pride in Domesday Book, and the famous Colonel Pride, 
who planned and carried out the coup, known in history as “ Pride’s 
Purge,” was the lineal ancestor of this man wkom I grew to love as a 
brother. Roger’s father, Henry Pride, was a poet of no mean ability, 
but dying in the flower of his youth—he was only thirty-six when he 
passed away—he left behind him but one small volume of poems, 
“Iphigenia,” dedicated to his friend Gerald Massey. Henry Pride’s 
brother, Samuel, is well known in the North-country as a fine landscape 
painter, but it is safe to say that, had Roger lived, he would have won 
a much higher place than fate has given to either his father or his 
uncle. 

I shall never forget our first meeting. He was an enthusiastic 
Socialist, and spent half his time in addressing meetings of the Clarion 
Scouts, an organisation formed by Robert Blatchford. It was raining 
heavily, and, espying an open door, I escaped the deluge by standing 
some time in its shelter, until I noticed a crowd streaming along a 
narrow passage opposite. I followed them and entered a room in 
which were about three hundred men, the eldest of whom might have 
been about twenty-six—though it was doubtful—listening to a young 
man of about twenty-two. He was very tall, probably about six feet 
one, thin, and his face of a ghastly paleness. There was an uncanny 
light in the large, blue eyes which sometimes danced with mad 
merriment and, at others, blazed with the weird enthusiasm of the 
visionary. His manner belied his boyish appearance; the face was 
that of a young poet who lived in mad, beautiful worlds of his own 
creation ; his voice and words recalled Reade’s portrait of Thomas of 
Sarranza, at the time that he sat in the Fisherman’s Seat; “‘a 
gentilhomme blasé, who had seen, done, and said, and known everything, 
and now was tired of life.” And yet there was an occasional ring 
in his tones which told that he still had the spirit of twenty, which 
prizes laughter as more precious than rubies or fine gold. 

When the meeting was at an end, I introduced myself to Pride. 
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There were two reasons which impelled me to this. The first may make 
the reader laugh. The weird gift of second sight is common to many 
a Celt, and in dreams I have often seen persons and places that have 
been associated with my life long before I have actually come into 
contact with them. Pride’s face was strangely familiar to me, and I © 
suddenly remembered that I had known him in those shadowy realms 
which are seen only with closed eyes. And, in addition, the man 
fascinated me by his personality. 

We had no acquaintanceship. After ten minutes talk, we were 
calling each other “ old man” after the fashion of enthusiastic youth, 
and feeling as if we had known each other an eternity or two. 

I never met a man of his age so well-informed. In his bedroom 
was a heap of South Kensington certificates which might have 
comfortably papered an ordinary chamber, each bearing the phrase 
so well-known to students of science, ‘“‘In Nature’s infinite book of 
secrecy a little can I read.”” His knowledge of biology had won the 
praise of Professor W. A. Herdman—no mean authority—and some 
time ago I heard a curious story which illustrates Pride’s youthful love 
of zoology. When but a mere boy, he was in the habit of inviting a 
party of schoolboy friends to his house. Armed with fishing-rods, 
they would take their place in the kitchen, and, after baiting their 
hooks with a piece of cheese, fish for mice. A most cruel trait, one 
might say, but science and her votaries are impervious to pity in all 
that concerns the realms of knowledge. The mice were carefully 
dissected, the youthful student making notes, and it was not surprising 
that, in after days, he had a fund of biological knowledge unusual in 
an amateur. This displayed itself strongly in his writings, as instance 
the following :— 

“In the beginning of time mighty tides laid down deep mud 
deposits where now is Wales. Strange birds wandered over the 
misty wastes, leaving footprints to this day for wise men to ponder 
over. Then from the womb of earth burst forth volcanic fire, and 
the muddy shore was buried under a million tons of molten rock. 
On rolled the years, and a great upheaval lifted once more surfaceward 
the erstwhile mud, now pressed and burnt into hard, laminated slate. 

“And all to what destined purpose? Surely, to provide slate 
quarries for My Lord. 

‘‘ Two thousand years ago the Romans scaled our chalk cliffs and 
drove back the barbarian horde. Inch by inch, the Britons contested 
their native soil, only to be forced at length into the rocky fastnesses 
of Wales. There, their descendants are to this day, still speaking the 
old British tongue, still showing a determined and energetic persistence 
in warfare. And why did a mysterious destiny drive their ancestors 
to Wales? Surely, to provide labour to excavate the slate quarries 
of My Lord. 

‘(My Lord has the bulge on Destiny).” 
Those who have followed the strikes and lock-outs of the last few 
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years can easily guess the identity of My Lord, especially as these 
same stone-splitters came to London to sing, and beg support. 

But I preferred Pride’s purely literary vein and a passage like the 
following, suggested by the Hooley craze of three years ago, seems 
worthy of Heine himself :— 

*‘ Surely, Christ, in His second advent, will promote a Limited 
Liability Company of the whole of God’s universe, giving unto each 
of the elect his quota of fully-paid shares, while the damned in bloody 
sweat shall toil unceasingly to earn eternal dividends.” 

In looking through Roger Pride’s note-books, I was struck with 
his literary versatility. A disquisition on mathematical Socialism, in 
which all the authorities, from Marx to Blatchford, were cited, would 
be followed by a poem. 


Rocks, and a dull, grey sea, 
With patter of falling rain, 
Naught is changed save me, 
As I view the place again. 


Hills in the gathering haze, 
The waves’ low monotone, 
Still as in other days, 

Save that I stand alone. 


And then comes a disquisition on that type of observation which 
Dr. Conan Doyle has made so popular. 

‘“‘ Observation may be divided into three branches. 

1. Description of person. 
2. Time of occurrence. 
3. Direction taken. 

“In ascertaining any of these three points it is essential to draw 
correct conclusions from clues. Clues are traces, generally of a trivial 
character in themselves, taken separately, which become of multiplied 
importance when taken collectively. 

“* Examples : SALIvA.—-The shape of the patch shows the direction 
in which the person X was walking. The amount is a guide to 
identification, and the distance between patches should be 
approximately equal. Where X was chewing tobacco, or had 
bronchitis, etc., the identification is simple. 

“‘ MATCHES.—The marks on a wall made by a right-handed man 
are from the right to the left downward. The height at which the 
mark appears gives an indication as to the person’s height. Wooden 
matches would show probability of a lower grade of X socially than 
would wax. : 

** ASHES.—The shape would give an indication as to pipe, cigar, 
or cigarette. The colour, etc., might be important as evidence of 
identification. . 

“ORANGE PEEL.—On the side-walk would indicate a fool or an 
unthinking person, perhaps a countryman or girl. The peels increase 
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in size in the direction taken by X, the largest piece being that last 
thrown away. Following them back, the position of shop might be 
ascertained and verified by comparison of the quality of the peel.” 

There are many other notes on torn papers, boot marks, foot- 
prints, the effects of various employments on personality, all of which 
are deeply interesting. 

I shall never forgive myself for losing two of Pride’s MSS. poems 
which were magnificently written. One was as blasphemous as Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Songs before Sunrise,” or as that fearful poem of Jean Richepn 
which begins ‘‘ Descends de ta croix, fainéant!”” But the idea was even 
more terrible. It was called ‘‘ The Triumph of Evil”—a dream in 
which the sleeper saw the crumbling away of the Universe, and the 
Devil, erect, triumphant, singing a pean of hatred over the dying God. 
I can only recall the first two lines: 

God Almighty, King divine, 
Thou art sinking, Thou and Thine. . . 


The other 





but I remember that it sent a shiver of terror through me. 
was an invocation to the night, and began :— 


I and the night stand side by side, 
And watch the flow of Time’s dark river 


I have not the slightest doubt that, had Pride lived, he would have 
passed from atheism to a religious exaltation amounting almost 
to frenzy, for such natures run in extremes. 

When he was seventeen he paid a two years’ visit to the States, 
and, judging by the stories he used to tell, his life there must have 
been both weird and bizarre. The gods had dowered him with every 
quality save commonsense, which many believe to be the most 
precious of all. 

I can never forget his description of a lynching in South Carolina. 
‘‘The moment the crime was discovered, all work stopped. Every 
man that had a horse was in pursuit of the criminal ; every man that 
hadn’t flocked to the liquor-saloons to discuss the tragedy. The 
riders made a circle of thirty miles, closing in gradually, a living wall. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until but afew hundred yards separated 
pursued and pursuers. Scouts galloped back to the village, and the 
whole population of men poured out towards the swamp, or wood, in 
which was concealed the hunted negro. Then the living wall closed 
in, and the man was taken. A rope was put round his neck, the 
other end tied to a tree, and then, after an unnameable mutilation, 
the negro was hauled up, and every man in the crowd emptied his 
gun or revolver into the quivering body.” 

Pride gave mea peculiar reason as to the extraordinary number 
of duels in the Southern States. ‘‘ When anything happens—a harsh 
remark made, the accidental spilling of liquor on a man’s shoe, or 
any other trifle—everyone stops what he is doing to look on, and 
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his attitude shows that a sequel is expected. This makes a man 
imagine he is injured, and then a revolver is drawn and shots are 
fired, and what was once a man is carried out.’ 

When he returned from America, Pride was in fine health, but 
his carelessness would have ruined the constitution of Hercules. To 
spend all day in a stuffy office, and then devote the night to walking 
over wild sweeps of country in the midst of pouring rain, plunging 
through marsh and muddy pool with the same indifference, to spend 
the early hours of the morning in a joyous rouse with some wild 
Bohemian friends, to go without eating twelve and fifteen hours at a 
time, this, and an occasional hour spent in writing, made up the sum 
of his life between 1894 and 1896, and small wonder was it that the 
seeds of consumption set in. During the year 1894 I had often 
remonstrated with him as to his indifference about his health, but I 
usually received some characteristic reply like this: ‘‘ What does it 
matter, any way? I have had such a good time that I can afford to 
die, now. And whether or not, it’s a mean thing, this living.” 

But, in 1896, a complete change came over him. He had become 
engaged to a charming young lady, and she had made him think that 
all his previous wisdom was folly. He wished to live in order to offer 
the world his best work, as everything he had done he considered 
to be more in the view of promise than of actual performance. But it 
was too late. Slowly the insidious disease weakened him, and one 
March day he woke to find that the end was near. He was buried, on 
the Good Friday of 1896, in the quaint Anfield Cemetery, near 
Liverpool, and a crowd of friends gathered near the grave to take one 
last look at a man who, in spite of himself, might have done great 
things. Even a grain of ambition might have saved him, had it come 
in time; but, alas, as Huysmans bitterly said to me, some years 
afterwards, toutes choses arrivent trop tard. 

I was not near him when he died. Two years before that, I had 
shaken the dust of Liverpool off my feet to go to Paris. It had 
always been my chief dream to live in the city of Heine, De Musset, 
Victor Hugo, and Paul Verlaine. So, one July day, I packed my 
valise, entered a train which bore me down to the South, and crossed 
the Channel. I did not stop in the Big Village. It might have 
distracted my intention of staying in France. 

As I left the Gare St. Lazare I was charmed, ovetioped. at the 
scene which spread itself before me. Everyone seemed well-dressed 
and in good humour. A magnificent avenue of trees lined either side 
of the road, and a chorusof birds cheeped and twittered among the 
green leaves. The passers-by showed none of the sickly hurry which 
characterises an English city. Men moved along as if they had a 
whole eternity to live in and be happy, and when I reached the great 
boulevards and saw the crowds sitting at cafés, laughing and chattering 
like so many human magpies, the army of waiters with clean-shaved, 
Cesarian faces, running to and fro with trays of absinthe, café, and 
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liqueurs, the charm of Paris fell on me and I knew that I was in the 
city of my dreams. 

I took an hotel in a street between the Boulevard Malesherbes 
and the Place de la Concorde, a foolish proceeding for one whose 
chief thought should have been to live economically. And when I 
climbed to my first floor, nearest the sky, and, tired and weary, fell 
asleep, all the legendary heroes and heroines of the capital of 
civilization marched passed my bed. St. Louis, with his Crusader’s 
garb; Abelard, looking at Heloise with eloquent, loving eyes; 
St: Bernard, with the rules of the Cistercians in his hand; Charlotte 
Corday, with a dagger from which fell the last few drops of Marat’s 
life-blood ; Danton, with his ugly, loveable face; Robespierre, the 
dandy butcher; Heine, fulfilling the Scriptural behest—‘‘ Take up thy 
bed and walk ”—carrying his mattress-grave on his back: Frangois 
Villon, with cunning, crafty smile, his face a curious mixture of poet, 
artist, and thief; a wild, mad, motley array of nobles, politicians, 
peets, artists, and criminals, each with a weird message in his eyes to 
be read only by the book-worm, or the man strong in his first youth. 

When I awoke in the morning, the sunlight streamed down on the 
little courtyard, gilding the green leaves of the trees. A melodious 
voice was carolling Lamartine’s beautiful ‘‘ Stances de Fléiger,” 


Quelquefois en levant les yeux, 
J’apergois au ciel une ¢toile 
Qui semble pudique et qui voile 
Ses rayons plus mysterieux. 
J’éprouve souvent un tel charme, 
Devant son unique clarité, 

Qu’il me vient, alors, une larme, 
De tristesse et de volupté. 


I looked into the courtyard to see the singer, and le! it was the 
gargon brushing shoes, and chanting joyously asa merle. It is only 
Paris that can idealise even a “boots.” I dressed hurriedly, radiantly 
happy, and sauntered out to have a swim in the Seine and feast mine 
eyes on the early morning beauty of the city. I was in an ecstacy at 
the magnificence of the Place de la Concorde, the finest square in 
Europe—that is to say, in the world—and I became even more 
exalted when I saw the fresh beauty of the Tuileries Gardens and the 
blue waters of the Seine, which tore along in feverish haste towards 
the sea. Heine’s words came to me—“ Paris delights me much on 
account of the air of gaiety under which everything there presents 
itself, and which exercises its influence on even the gloomiest spirits 
Is it not singular? Paris is the theatre on which the greatest 
tragedies of human history have been performed, at the mere recollec- 
tion of which hearts tremble and eyes grow moist in distant lands. 
The actual spectators of these tragedies in Paris have, however, an 
experience similar to my own at the Porte Saint Martin, where I saw 
Alexandre Dumas’ ‘ Tour de Nesle’ being played. I happened to 
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be seated behind a lady who wore a hat made of rose-coloured gauze. 
This hat was so broad that it completely interposed itself between me 
and the scene, so that I witnessed the whole tragedy through a screen 
of red gauze, and the drama appeared to me in the gayest, rose-coloured 
light. In Paris there is such a rose-coloured atmosphere, which 
brightens for the immediate spectator the gloom of its tragedies, and 
thus prevents his enjoyment of life being destroyed.” 

But I was soon to learn that this pzan could not be taken too 
seriously. Just as I stood within the shadow of the Louvre I was 
murmuring that Paris was another name for Paradise. I turned to 
descend the steps which led to a floating bath, and saw a man being 
litted out of the water. They laid him on the bank, and, as I drew 
nearer, I saw that half his face was cut away, probably by the screw 
ofa steamer. The hands, and what was left of the face, were bluish 
white from long exposure to the water, and I counted no less than 
seventeen stabs through the bared breast. The head was thrown 
back, the glassy eyes staring upward, as if in mute appeal for the 
vengeance of heaven. A sleepy policeman stood near, whilst a 
crowd of loungers gazed with insolent curiosity at the body. 
One of them actually spurned it over with his foot in order 
to get a better view. At this outrage, I lost all control of myself, 
and cried indignantly in my Own tongue, “ If the English are 
not so artistic as you French, they are more reverent. The man 
who dared to insult a dead body would be killed, there.” To my 


astonishment, a little Frenchman turned to me, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said in very pure English, ‘‘ What do you expect, sir? If we had 
no respect for this man whilst he was alive, would it not be a mockery 
to offer it to him now that he is dead?” 

And this was my introduction to Paris. 











































A Sunbeam 


(Translated from the German by Mrs. Brathwaite Skeete.) 


OF the enormous quantity of light and warmth or heat force which the 
centre of our planetary system or huge sun body radiates in all directions 
of its periphery in the perpetually cold and dark world of space, it is 
well known that its satellites or heavenly attendants receive but the 
smallest share. And again, it is only a small share of this share which 
reaches our little earth, and yet, nevertheless, it is that which makes the 
whole life existing on its surface possible. It has been calculated that 
this amount is altogether the 2,300 millionth part of the sun’s force “or 
sun’s heat and therefore it can quite justly be said that it isto a 
certain extent by a single sunbeam that our earthly dwelling-place is 
lighted and nourished from the parent sun. But this one beam, 
according to the great principle of conservation and transmutation of 
force, is all-sufficient to sustain or to alone make possible all labour, 
all movement, all generation of force on theearth’s surface. All earthly 
force or movement is nothing else but transmuted sun force. The force 
by which the huge tunnels of Mont Cenis or St. Gothard were driven 
through mighty mountains and rocks is the transmuted force of a mass 
of water raised by the sun to a certain height and again precipitated. 
Every locomotive, puffing along on iron wheels and dragging the 
heaviest burdens behind it with ease, feeds on the sun of past thousands 
and millions of years stored up in its interior in the form of coal. But 
again, every team of noble steeds, dashing along over the roadway, 
owes the entire force of its proud action to those sun’s rays which 
ripened the food on which these noble animals, the indefatigable 
helpers of man, are nourished. Every flock of birds, that soars high 
over our heads through the blue ether with quick beat of wing, moves 
only by virtue of the all-powerful sun principle, changed into flesh, 
blood and organic movement. And we proud men ourselves are 
nothing else but in the true and literal sense of the word children of 
the sun or beings born of light, who derive their bodily and mental 
energy solely from a particle of that sunbeam, which descends from the 
sun to the earth and, Proteus-like, is here transformed into all 
conceivable forms of energy and movement. When we attend a ball 
and witness the graceful couples glide lightly over the smooth floor, 
we again find in the movements of the dancers and in the eagerly 
pursued conversation the same transmuted sun force as in the roaring 
thunder of cannon or in the rattle of musketry fire which, in the fierce 
onslaught of a battle, sweeps away in a moment thousands of vigorous 
human lives, Or if we attend a concert, in the tones of the orchestra 
that delight our ears or in the charming arias of a celebrated singer, 
the same energy of the sun or invisible dance of atoms of luminous 
ether reappears which fills our hearts with blissful rapture when we 
refresh eye and ear with the majestic splendour of the cool wood with 
its thousand bird voices, or when we delight our organ of smell with 
the glorious fragrance of a blooming flower-garden. 
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To have found out and demonstrated this intimate connection 
between sun and movement forms one of the greatest and most 
glorious triumphs of modern natural philosphy, which, in conception 
and value, has placed the perpetual and imperishable circulation of 
force side by side with the previously discovered circulation of matter. 
When science celebrated this grand triumph, she at the same time 
gave a splendid justification to the instinct or unconscious impulse 
towards truth of those nations of ancient and modern times which 
believed they ought to choose the sun, or light, as supreme and _ first 
object of divine worship. In so doing, these nations actually exalted 
the true source of their own being to the throne of their religious 
worship, although the scientific connection between the two could 
not possibly have been suspected by them. Still less, however, could 
the grand natural phenomenon of sunrise and sunset in itself fail to 
produce the deepest impression on the mind of uncivilised or primitive 
man ; and this impression must have been so much the deeper because 
at the same time it must have been revealed to him how immediately 
his own existence depended on this daily recurring natural pheno- 
menon. For us and our conditions of life this impression has lost 
its earlier significance, partly, because the phenomenon being a necessary 
one and according to the law of nature, we know it cannot fail except 
the world’s edifice itself is overthrown; partly, because, owing to the 
advance of civilisation, art, inventions, clothing, housing, food, etc., 
we have gradually brought ourselves into such a state of independence 
of nature that we are scarcely conscious of its influence on our life. 
The failing light of the sun we easily replace by artificial light ; scarcity 
of food in winter by careful storing up of the necessaries of life; the 
cold we resist with clothing, housing, heating, etc., etc. 

It is quite otherwise with man in a natural state, who is conscious 
to a certain degree, at every step, of his great and immediate 
dependence on nature and the changing conditions of the outer world, 
and who, being devoid of all scientific knowledge of nature and her 
laws, must necessarily come to regard both the beneficent and harmful 
influences of nature as just so many supernatural powers or forces 
which, at one time, protect him kindly, at another, cruelly pursue him. 
Amongst all these natural influences or forces there is scarcely one 
whichcan compare in importance and grandeur with the phenomenon 
in the heavens of that great source of light and warmth, which day by 
day moves across the horizon in radiant splendour, and which the 
untutored inhabitants of the earth, who brought everything that was 
good to it, could not have regarded as the operation of natural forces, 
but only as a beneficent deity who, at any moment, if angry or offended, 
was capable of withdrawing or completely witholding his favours. This 
must at least have been the case with all the inhabitants of 
regions or zones with a temperate or not too hot climate, whereas, in 

yuntries with a very hot and dry climate, such as Africa, South 
america, Southern Asia, etc., the sun was more feared than loved, and 
the cult of the gentle moon and of the softly gleaming stars was 
preferred to the worship of the sun deity. Neither in the cold, polar 
regions could the impotence and periodical disappearance of the sun 
win for it the place of supreme deity. Nevertheless, in the tropics just 
4s in the icefields of the North, there are still plenty of savage, or half 
Savage, races who know and follow no other worship but that of the 
sun. 
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Linguistic derivations show that all the nations belonging to the 
great Anglo-Germanic primitive language originally made no distinction 
between the great source of light and the deity itself, and that the 
earliest form of their divine worship was actually a worship of the sun 
or light, which in its last departure again extended far into the historic 
period. ‘‘Oh Sun, Nourisher of the World.” exclaims Manon, the 
great Indian Lawgiver, “restrain thy dazzling light that I may 
contemplate thy beauteous form and may become a part of the divine 
force that animates thee!” and in the Vedas, the sacred books of the 
Indians that existed at least fifteen centuries before Christ, the aurora, 
heralding the approach of the sun, is prized as one of the most sacred 
of deities, while the sun itself, ‘‘ before which the stars and nights flee 
like robbers, and which brings the purifying light to gods as well as to 
man and to the whole world,” remains the fundamental object of 
worship. 

Tacitus relates that when the German Prince Bojocalcus pleaded 
before the Roman Senate that his people might not be removed from 
their native soil, he turned towards the sun and invoking it, as well as 
the stars, asked if it was its will to reign over a deserted land. 

Also the celebrated Mithras worship, which originally came from 
the Persians or Irenians and, after having spread, penetrated with the 
Roman Legions even to Gaul and Germany, was nothing else but an 
adoration or worship of the sun deity. Its powerful influence may be 
discerned even in our own time in the arrangement of our Sunday or 
Sun-Day, as opposed to the Jewish Sabbath or Saturn Day, as also in 
the customary position of our churches towards sunrise. The word 
Mithras simply means sun, the earthly image of which consists in the 
similarly divinely worshipped fire. The universal custom of the burnt 
offerings of antiquity is likewise simply explained by the fact that the 
conceptions of ‘‘God” and “fire” were regarded as identical. 

Not only the Indo-Germanic nations, however, but also the 
Semitic, owned allegiance to what was originally worship of the 
sun and light. The celebrated Bal or Baal of the Phoenicians and 
Carthagenians, the supreme deity of the Phoenician races, who 
built splendid temples for the image of God in high places and 
where bloody sacrificés were offered, was originally nothing else 
but the deity of the sun. Moreover, this worship did not apply only to 
the sun, but also to the stars, the lord and ruler of which it was 
supposed to be. The Bel of the Babylonians, the hereditary and 
national God ofthe Semitic races, of whom Babylonian tradition says 
that he divided the original darkness of the world into day and night 
and clave the Omorka or chaos of the beginning, had the same 
signification. 

Also the religious worship of the oldest cultured race on earth, the 
Egyptians, who were living in civilised circumstances when European 
a man still fought the colossal animals of a former age with 

is wretched stone axes, was almost entirely directed to that natural 
force which was to their land the source of life and fruitfulness. The 
sun-god Ra, or Phra, who renewed his birth eachday, after having shed 
his light on the sub-terrestrial dwellers during the night, was worshipped 
chiefly in the City of Memphis, for which reason it was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis or sun-city ; and the name, “‘ Pharao,” by which the 
ancient Egyptian rulers designated themselves because they regarded 
themselves as to some extent sons of the sun and as its earthly 
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representatives, may have been nothing more than a combination of the 
word ra with the article ph—-Phra. The likeness of the great King 
Ramses II., whose reign lasted sixty-seven years, bears on the Egyptian 
inscription the title: ‘‘ Sun, approved of the sun, son of the sun, favourite 
of Ammon and also Lord of the World, the sun that maintains justice 
and is acknowledged by Phra.” 

Even the Jews, God’s chosen people, were so little able to escape 
the influence of the so widely diffused sun-worship that, under their 
great King Solomon, it constituted the national religion, and the 
magnificent Temple of Solomon with its celebrated molten sea, 
representing the ocean into which the sun dipsin the evening in order 
to rise from it cleansed in the morning, was given up to this worship. 
Also all those names by which the Jews alternately designated the 
Supreme Being, such as Elim or Elohim, Adonai, Jah or Javeh, etc., 
can more or less be traced back to the meaning of light or shining. 

Sun-worship in a very cultured form was met with, after the 
discovery of America, amongst the so-called Incas or Rulers of Peru, 
who gave themselves out as sons or descendants of the sun. The 
worship of the latter was conducted in a magnificent Sun-Temple, 
guarded by virgin priestesses, in which an image of the gold-gleaming 
sun with human features faced towards the east, and the remains of 
which were sought out not long since by Dr. C. Léffler in the valley 
of Lurie, not far from Lima. 

Even in the present day, as already stated, there are still plenty 
of savage or half-savage tribes addicted to the worship of the sun. 

Thus, ¢.g., according to Castréns’ report, the Samoids of the 
present day make no distinction between the conceptions of ‘‘sky” and 
“‘God” and assign to both the same name. Their morning and 
evening prayer is directed to the sun and they offer their burnt sacrifices 
to it, whilst the Mongolians sacrifice to the sun by throwiug milk into 
the air. According to the graphic report of Dr. Th. Mundt-Lauff, the 
black aborigines of the Philippine and Moluccan Archipelagos offer their 
sacrifices to the sun and fire, which natural forces they worship as gods. 
Volcanoes are held sacred by them, and to spit in the fire is regarded 
as a great crime. 

To us moderns, brought up in the lap of science, the divine worship 
of natural forces is a condition long since overcome, and we have not 
altogether cause to lament with the great poet that there, ‘‘ where in 
classical antiquity the august God Helios guided his chariot in the 
vault of heaven in silent majesty, now an inanimate fire-ball gyrates.” 
For this inanimate fire-ball conceals in its interior a world of wonders 
which, in the eyes of naturalists, far, far outweighs that silent majesty 
of the divine and appears so interesting, even from the poetical stand- 
point, that one cannot but agree with that French savant who ventures 
to designate science as “‘ the most beautiful of poems.” Indeed, no- 
where does the profound truth of this brilliant definition appear more 
clear than in its application to our subject, or to one of the greatest 
and, in its sequel, most important discoveries of modern physics—a 
discovery which has promoted the utility of the sun (or light generally) 
to our whole existence even to a far higher sphere than was that of the 
divine worship of the celebrated orb in the past. This discovery is 
that, namely, of the great law of conservation or imperishability of force 
and the circulation of force, which, equally with the corresponding 
circulating of matter, never loses and never gains. The knowledge of 
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this law, which, though barely fifty years old, yet none the less 
permeates the whole of the natural sciences like a vivifying breath, 
rmits us to discern a beauty, simplicity. and grandeur of nature in 
its entirety which is quite calculated to awaken in the bosom of one 
who has attained to the full discernment of this attribute a sort of 
poetic inspiration. That it has actually done so, we shall have 
an opportunity of demonstrating from the inspired criticisms of promi- 
nent scientists. 

Previous to R. Meyer and Joule, the real discoverers of the law of 
conservation of force (1842-1849), physicists had no idea of that 
remarkable attribute. It was quite commonly believed that forces 
proceeded from nothing and could again vanish into nothing, because 
certain operations of force were seen visibly todisappear. But this was 
in reality no disappearance, no waste, but only transmutation into 
other forms of force in which only the connection remains unknown 
or—to express it better—unrecognised. 

A force can never be taken from nothing, but must always be 
derived from other existing forces—and this simply in accordance with 
the universal principle of equivalence or proportional value, so that the 
sum total of forces must always be and remain the same, just as the 
sum total of existing matters can never change—always supposing that 
the infinity of the world can at all be spoken of as opposed to such a 
sum total. All calculations which have since been based on this law 
have proved in the course of time to be correct, and it would be 
impossible to cite a single case in which it has failed. However secret 
or hidden the ways occasionally may be in which force comes or goes, 
yet, nevertheless, on closer search, it has always been possible to discern 
these ways and to convince oneself that, in the transmutation of 
forces, it has everywhere to do with change of form only and not with 
that of contents. 

The transmutation of forces may be most easily demonstrated by 
the commonest and most widely diffused form of force which we 
know—namely, by warmth and especially in its relation to movement 
or mechanical force. The instances of this transmutation are quite 
innumerable and all confirm the old a gS principle that move- 
ment generates warmth. Our mere daily life to some extent abounds 
with instances in proof of the fact that warmth generates labour and 
labour, warmth. 

Already in the last century, the celebrated physicist, Count 
Rumford, came very near to discovering the transmutation of forces 
when he observed the enormous quantities ot warmth that were 
generated in the boring of a cannon barrel—quantities which were so 
great that water could be made to boil by it. This phenomenon was 
quite incompatible with the opinion then still held by physicists that 
warmth was a so-called imponderable matter. \ It is a long since well- 
known fact that liquids, such as water or milk, become warm by 
continued shaking, 7.¢., movement; while the well-known observations 
of mariners of the sea being warmer after a storm than before it were 
first brought to notice by F, Mayer. Again, that such bodies as one 
subjects to strong or continued friction grow warm, or even red hot, is 
a thing of daily experience; and one of the commonest of sky pheno- 
mena, that of meteors or fire-balls, permits us to see how these 
planetary bodies are reduced to a glowing condition by friction with 
our atmosphere. 
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No less is it a matter of personal experience that we grow warm or 
hot with walking, runningor with mechanical or mental labour, because 
an increased oxydation or consumption of muscle, or brain substance, 
goes hand in hand with their increased activity. 

All other kinds of mechanical and especially hindered force or 
movement, such as weight, compression, pressure, a fall, blow, etc., 
generate warmth exactly in the same way as friction. In every pen- 
dulum clock, one can observe how weight is changed into movement 
and warmth. Every stone that falls to the ground, every cannon-ball 
that hits a mailed surface, every blow of a hammer, every concussion of 
two solid bodies, generates warmth, because the whole outer movement 
changes to the inner molecular movement of the minutest particle of 
the hindered body. The fall of our earth into the sun (an event which, 
in the opinion of astronomers, is to a certainty imminent in the distant 
future) would generate a quantity of heat sufficient to make good the 
loss of the sun’s heat by the emission of light during nearly a century. 

If air is compressed into a solid vessel by mechanical force, a fire can 
be lighted by the heat arising from it, while, inversely, the expansion of 
all bodies (no matter whether they are solid, liquid, or aériform) results 
in a decrease of temperature, or in cold, because the warmth of the en- 
vironment is collected in aid of the moving asunder of the molecules of 
the expanding body and is changed into inner movement. So that 
carbonic acid, compressed into a fluid by mechanical force, on its 
expansion, freezes to asolid body, or to snow, owing to the cold arising 
from it. Inversely, ice can be made to melt simply by subjecting it to 
a sharp, mechanical squeeze by hydraulic pressure. All corporeal 
molecules, when they approach each other, set free the warmth or 
force that previously held them apart, whereas, in moving asunder, they 
attract the warmth of the environment and thus generate cold. 

The grandest instance of the generation of heat by condensation, 
or by the drawing closer of the minutest particles of matter, is without 
doubt presented by the central body of our planetary system, or the sun, 
which, as is well known, owes its prodigious, inherent heat almost 
entirely to its gradual contraction from the condition of mist of the 
primitive world. In the begining of our planetary system, the entire 
store of this mist’s force existed probably in the form of mechanical 
force or in progressive movement, which, asit increased in condensa- 
tion, changed, and continues to change, more and more into warmth, 
until, as aconsequence of this unpreventable occurrence, the present 
system will come to an end and another and new one step into its 
place. The opposite to the transmutation of force into warmth, 
is constituted by the change of warmth into mechanical force or move- 
ment or the so-called labour faculty of warmth. Every discharge of a 
gun, every bursting of an explosive, depends on a sudden expansion of 
air or of certain species of gas brought about by warmth. All our 
steam, or hot air, machinery with which we produce such mighty 
mechanical results, all our locomotives or steamships, with the help of 
which we vanquish the greatest distances with ease, are nothing else but 
artificial arrangements for the transmutation of warmth into mechanical 

force. But the same applies fundamentally to every kind of machine or 
artificial motive power, in all of which warmth ultimately appears as 
the real motor. For if our sailing ships are driven by the wind, or our 
windmills turned by it, or if we use the force of falling water to set 
mills and machinery in motion, we must not forget that winds and 
upheaved water are children solely of the sun’s warmth. 
VOL. Vv 5 
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Quite the same or similar conditions exist in our own body or, in 
the animal body generally, because here, too, warmth and labour stand 
everywhere ina corresponding relation, and labour is continually changed 
into warmth, and warmth into labour. Living beings are, as one may 
say without exaggeration, veritable heat-power machines, because care- 
ful experiments have shown that in all cases where labour is per- 
formed, the necessity of breathing increases and a greater consumption 
of oxygen takes place. This to such an extent that people, ¢.g., who 
labour hard or climb mountains, consume double, aye, under certain 
conditions, three to five times the quantity of oxygen in their bodies, 
and breathe out the corresponding quantity of carbonic acid as do 
people in repose. This increased exchange of matter, however, results 
above all in an augmented formation of heat, as every person, either 
working or moving, has certainly experienced in himself times without 
number. But if one now measures this quantity of warmth which 
arises in the body in this way, one finds it strikingly less than that which 
should be the result of the accelerated process of consumption and 
for no other reason indeed than because a portion of the warmth has 
been changed into mechanical force or labour. Hence there can be 
no doubt on the part of science that the animal or human organism, 
in the physiological sense, is nothing else but a machine which 
perpetually converts warmth into labour and labour into warmth, and 
which is warmed or sustained by the food matter taken, just the same as 
the heat-power machine is by the hot coal. In both, a transmutation 
takes place of the force of chemical separation contained in the fire, or 
food matters, into force of warmth and visible movement. The 
mental work performed by men or animals is also subject to the same law. 
It may be mentioned, in passing only, that the mechanical force of 
warmth is an enormonsly great one and in its magnitude is almost 
incredible. The warmth which a single pound of purest coal is 
capable of generating would suffice to lift a hundredweight four and 
a half miles high if it were possible to use up the entire force contained 
in it without loss, and it is easy to see from this, what priceless value 
as assistant labourers, or servants, of man, these ‘‘ black diamonds ” 
have and must have for him. Altogether, so enormously great are the 
so-called molecular forces—or forces which are generated by the 
undulations of the minutest particles of matter and amongst which 
warmth plays the most prominent part—that they are rightly to be 
regarded as irresistible and that, ¢.g., the otherwise so mighty force of 
gravity appears by the side of them as almost impotent. Hence, in a 
very happily chosen expression, Professor Tyndall designates the atoms 
of the almost endless minutest particles of the chemical first principles 
as ‘‘ travestied giants ” against whose resistless force even the mightiest 
powers of opposition struggle in vain. Cast-iron bottles an inch thick 
are shattered like glass by the pressure of a small quantity of water 
which endeavours to expand into ice by freezing, or by the influence of 
a small galvanic battery which decomposes the water into its aerial 
constituent parts ; and we owe the gigantic performances of our steam 
horses or steam machines solely to the forces of the numberless atoms, 
or molecules, which first bound one upon the other in the interior of 
the fire-stove and, by the warmth thus generated, transfer the move- 
ment to the minutest particles of the water and of the steam generated. 
One single dynamite cartridge, by the freeing of the molecular forces, 
when fired, can demolish houses and shatter blocks of iron into atoms! 
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Now, exactly the same that applies to warmth and labour or 
movement in regard to their mutual transmutation, applies similarly to 
all other natural forces, such as electricity, magnetism, light, chemical 
affinity, general attraction, etc. The whole teaching of these natural 
forces or of physical science is contained in one singleexample. Thus, 
electricity arises at one time from mechanical action or movement, at 
another from warmth, at another from chemical action, and, inversely, 
can generate these forces in itself. The generation from electricity of 
an intense light, similar to sunlight, is one of the most beautiful 
acquisitions of the inventive spirit of modern times. In lighting, 
electricity simultaneously generates light, warmth, and mechanical force 
of the most violent kind. In electro-magnets, the electricity generates 
magnetism which probably is nothing else but induced repose in the 
condition of tension of the electric force. Electricity and galvanism 
are so Closely related that the two are now regarded as identical, 
although for a long time they were regarded as seperate kinds of force. 
The importance of the mechanical labour electricity is able to perform 
is sufficiently evidenced by the electric railways and tram-cars. 

Exactly the same that applies to warmth, electricity, magnetism, 
etc., applies also to light or to that marvellous principle from which, 
as will be shown later, all phenomena in the universe are derived. Its 
immediate action is not one of a lighting kind only, but also above all 
a warming and chemical -one; light without warmth or chemical 
action does not exist. The art of photography, which has now 
attained such a high finish and importance, depends solely 
on the chemical action of light, which action, moreover, appears 
most distinctly in its influence on the growth of plants. The light 
which we nightly sustain from coal or other combustible material is 
nothing else but a simple repetition of that light which, in its day, 
was absorbed by plants from the sunbeam. Everywhere where light 
is hindered, kept off, or absorbed, it changes into warmth, as every- 
one can observe for himself every timea dark dress or hat is worn in the 
sunshine. Inversely, every kind of warmth becomes light as soon as 
it is made to rise beyond acertain degree. Hence, in the physical sense, 
light and warmth, which, in the sunbeam and in every ray of flame or 
artificial light, appear united, are now regarded as identical and the 
separation of the two probably lies only in a peculiarity of the organic 
structure of the eye. Grove, the physicist, succeeded in construct- 
ing a very ingenious apparatus, by means of which no less than 
five different forces or kinds of foree (chemical action, electricity,: 
magnetism, warmth, movement) can successively be artificiallygener- 
ated from light as the fundamental force. 

All remaining forces can also be generated partly indirectly, 
partly directly, from chemical action, just the same as from light. 
Every kind of combustion is nothing else but a transmutation of 
chemical combination or action into light and warmth. If we allow 
this warmth to set a machine in motion, we receive trom chemical 
action mechanical force, and from that again all remaining forces. 
Inversely, the light and warmth of the sun’s rays on the surface of the 
leaves of plants undergo a.change into chemical dissolution or 
separation—on which condition the salutary coolness of the wood 
depends. 

The conjectures of physicists, derived from these and similar 
experiments, that force, as such, is a united one, and that those which 
5* 
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we have hitherto regarded as separate forces and acting for themselves 
are perhaps only different forms or conditions of one and the same 
fundamental force, can in the present day be regarded as something 
more than mere conjectures—experiment having shown that, when a 
certain force is excited in a body, at once nearly all other kinds of 
force are actively present. And probably all would do it, without 
exception, if matter were under sufficiently favourable conditions for 
their generation, or ifour means of discerning them were sufficiently 
sensitive. Every form of force is capable of generating the rest, and 
none of them can be generated excepting by another force and one 
that has gone before. If force disappears in one form, it is certain to 
appear in another in its stead; and where it appears in a new form, we 
may also be certain that one of the other forms of its appearance is 
used up. In the last resort, probably all different kinds of force are 
only modifications of the same entedations of molecules, or minutest 
particles of matter, that at one time appear to us as warmth, at another 
as light, at another as electricity or magnetism, at another as chemical 
action, at another as gravity or attraction, and so on. There is only 
one action in nature, which is called motion, and all the various 
phenomena are only different forms of it, 

At this stage, it must be repeated and again brought to notice that all 
transmutations of forces, without exception, happen according to the 
law of equivalence or proportional value, so that, taken all in all, nothing 
can be gained and nothing lost. Where loss of force occurs, it 
is buta seeming one, the force having been lost only in the form in 
which it is discernible but having reappeared in some other one not 
always discernible to the eye. The law of equivalence is most easily 
demonstrated by warmth ; and it is a fact established by calculation 
that, ¢.g., the heat consumed or absorbed in the chemical separation 
of a body is precisely the same as that which was employed for the 
formation of this body from its chemical constituent parts. Exactly 
the same, however, applies to all other forces; and if somehow, or 
somewhere, the experiment does not give the perfect equivalent, this 
is not caused by a loss of force but simply by a dispersion of it by 
transmutation into other forces at present unknown. It is just as 
impossible to destroy or again to re-create forces, energies or actions, 
as it is atoms or matters; the perpetual circulation of the latter 
corresponds to the perpetual circulation of the former. 

It follows from this, as Helmholtz observes, that the sum of forces 
in the whole of nature capable of action, remains through all variations 
in nature, ever and unchangeably the same. ‘‘ The universe possesses 
once and for all time a store of working-power which nc phenomena, 
can vary, augment, or diminish, and that sustains all the variations 
that occur in it.” 

Now, ifall this is correct, if no force can be destroyed or newly 
begotten, but if every action of force or generation of force, is 
simply drawn from a store of force always unchangeable in itself, 
always equal to itself, then arises the great and important question: 

Whence comes the entire sum of forces existing and operating on 
the earth? As from nothing nothing comes, or can come, and as it has 

been shown that, in this respect, forcesare the same as matter and 
that therefore their derivation can and must be traced, a source of some 
kind must exist from which the earthly store of force springs and is 
supplied. Now, to this highly important question science has quite a 
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decided reply and one in immediate touch with the subject of this 
article—it is; From the sun ! 

It is well known and has already been pointed out that the 
commonest and most widely diffused form of forcewe know, and which 
can not only to a certain extent be generated from all forces known to 
us, but also be again transformed into them all, is warmth! In earlier 
times where force was believed quite perceptibly lost, it had probably 
changed into warmth. For that reason, too, we have accustomed 
ourselves to regard the ideas of warmth, force, and movement as 
synonymous. 

Now, it is exactly this important force of warmth—forming to some 
extent the basis of all other forces—that, in spite of the small share we 
receive, is yet sent down from the sun to the earth in such enormous 
quantities yearly, that, according to the calculations of physicists, a 
crust of ice 98-100 feet in thickness, spread over the entire surface of 
the earth, or a block of ice six miles in length and breadth, could be 
melted by it! According to Helmholtz, the sun gives out as much 
warmth as if 1,500 pounds of coal were burnt on each square foot of 
its surface hourly, and the warmth generated by the sun on the whole 
earth in the period of an hour would beas great, according to Spiller, as 
that which would arise from burning around it an encircling stratum 
of coal, ten feet in thickness. 

That this enormous quantity cf warmth corresponds, or is bound 
correspond, to an equally enormous store of labour, or force, should be 
apparent from what has gone before; this enormous quantity of force 
has been computed at the enormous amount of 228 billion horse power, 
and it has been further computed that the warmth ofa few square yards 
of the sun’s surface would suffice to maintain all the steam machines 
which are in use onthe whole earth. According to Ranke, the warmth 
which comes from the sun to the earth, daily, yields the heat of five 
billion hundredweight of coal. 

Now, if the earth does not even use for her purposes, all the 
force that flows from the sun in this way, but reflects a large 
quantity of it back into the world of space in the form of warmth, 
yet nevertheless the largest portion meets with a very practical 


‘ appropriation and storage which, in the so-called pre-conditions 


of life, make themselves felt in such a way that life would not be 
possible or conceivable without them. In the next instance one 
has only to consider the absolutely necessary circulation of the 
ocean of air, and its uninterrupted currents, which are caused by 
the sun alone. ‘The light zephyr, at whose breath scarcely a leaf 
trembles,” says Ruths (Sun and Labour), “‘and the mighty storm 
that lashes waves, high as houses, against the hollowed rocky 
coast; the fresh breeze that drives the ship in full sail safely 
along, and the cyclone of the tropics that demolishes houses 
and shivers masts like reeds; the melodious tones of the olian 
harp, as well as the dismal howling of the wind in old chimneys; 
the cool, refreshing sea air and the fiery breath of the sandy 
desert; the life-giving air- current of the south, and that from 
the icy north bringing death—are all sun’s force, children of the 
sun or of the force of its rays.” The circulation of the waters, 
and of water generally, equally indispensable to life on the earth, 
no less than the circulation of the ocean of air, is provided by the 
sun alone, which effects that the water evaporated by its rays 
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ascends into the air, collects in clouds and again descends as rain, 
snow, dew, hoar-frost, hail, etc., to feed springs, brooks, rivers, and 
streams. ‘‘ Thus,” says Ruths (in another place) ‘‘the sun provides 

the refreshing rains and the water-power of the rivers, but thus, 

too, it directs the devastating lightning - flashes, avalanches, and 

floods. Thus we hear the song of the sun’s force in the murmuring 

spring, in the foaming waterfall, in the rushing millwheel, in the 

silent, majestic passage of the stream.” 

Yet not only the transport of water through the air, but, no less 
necessary to the existence of animals living in the water, the 
transport also of air through the entire depths of the waters 
is effected by the sun’s warmth alone; and those mighty streams 
by which, in clearly defined beds, the sea is furrowed in 
directions, are its work and produced partly by evaporation, partly by 
the unequal warming of the water at its surface. If one looks 
carefully into the work performed by the sun on the earth’s 
surface by the evaporation of water generally, and in the course of a 
year were to try to evaporate the same quantity of water artificially, 
according to a calculation drawn up by Bernstein, one would have to 
employ as much combustible material as would be needed to 
keep a whole billion of steam-machines of sixteen horse-power 
each in motion. If one supposes these powers equally distributed 
over the earth’s surface, every acre of land would possess a power 
that would equal a machine of seventy-nine horse-power—supposing, 
which is never the case, that the entire heat of the machine could 
actually be changed into working power. 

Now if, consequently, life on the earth’s surface appears incon- 
ceivable without these pre-conditions dependent on the sun, this 
dependence on its mighty power becomes still more apparent if we 
look attentively into life itself. For, according to the principle of 
conservation of force, we are able to derive its entire energies nearly 
direct, and without great deviation, from the warmth and light of 
the sun (which latter only represents a particular form of warmth), 
Therefore all our bodily energies are nothing else but transmuted 
chemical force proceeding from the food stuffs which owe their 
origin to the external forces of nature. Let us, ¢.g., propound the 
question: Whence comes the power of our muscles with the 
help of which we move ourselves, or the power of our brain with 
which we think? The answer is: From the blood, which 
unremittingly conveys the food stuffs to all organs, and without the 
ebb and flow of which their activity would hardly be able to 
exist a moment. If we further ask: Whence comes the blood? 
The answer runs thus: From the chyle or food juices. If we ask 
further: Whence come the food juices? Then the answer is: 
Irom the foods which we eat, and this by a series of occurrences 
and changes which are quite familiar to us both physiologically 
and chemically. If we once more ask: Whence come the foods? 
Then the answer must at once expatiate somewhat more fully 
and point to the fact, that foods may be either of a vegetable or an 

animal nature. But as it is well known that carnivora subsist on 
vegetable feeders and therefore, in the last resort, animal life with- 
cut vegetable is an impossibility, the vegetable is clearly the last 
and one true source of all the food existing on the earth. But if 
we now finally ask: Whence comes the vegetable? Then the 
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answer runs as decided as possible: Direct from the sun! For 
light and warmth are the food of the vegetable. It is well known 
that under the influence of this mighty natural force, the vegetable 
decomposes the carbonic acid in such a way that the oxygen is 
liberated and the carbon is taken up by the tissue of the vegetable 
of which it forms the principal and constituent part. Or—in 
other words—the living force of the sun’s rays is changed into the 
elasticity of the matters generated by the vegetable. Now these 
matters feed the animal; but the animal (together with the vegetable) 
again feeds other animals and man—without taking into account 
that, by the process of vegetable growth described, that oxygen 
is liberated to the air which is indispensable to all air-breathing 
beings, and without which human and animal life would be 
impossible. 

Therefore in the vegetable, or in the animal that has lived on 
it, we enjoy a portion of the sun’s warmth, or sun’s light, or sun’s 
force, and generate with it the entire energy of our body and life ; 
and we are completely justified in saying that, in producing our 
foods, the sun is also sole and final source of all the energies, 
movements, and activities generated from our bodies. We are just 
as much children of the sun, or beings born of light, as the springs, 
brooks, and rivers which have been spoken of, and this, not merely 
in the so frequently used figurative sense, but in the entire literal or 
mechanical one. When we are thirsty, it is the sun that waters and 
refreshes us ; when we are hungry and tired, it is the sun that feeds 
us ; when we perform labour, no matter whether physical or mental, 
it is again the sarne sun that alone makes it possible. 

Perhaps the objection might be raised that, if we were to feed 
(directly or indirectly) on vegetables which had been produced in 
a forcing house by the aid of artificial light and artificial warmth, 
we should be able to generate a labour, or force, which would have 
nothing to do with the sun. But very simple reflection shows that 
all those means or matters by the aid of which we warmed and 
lighted the forcing house, be it wood, peat, coal, gas, or petroleum, 
can in the last resort be borrowed from the sun alone. Particularly, 
the coalfields in the interior of our earth which now furnish us 
with most of our burning and lighting material, and without which 
our entire further development in the history of civilisation would be 
doubtful, are nothing else but direct products of those sunbeams of 
former ages which brooded over those vast coal forests with which 
the earth was covered at that time. The force that drives the 
steam-machine or propels the monster locomotive is nothing else but 
a drop of sun’s warmth or sunlight changed into a plant millions of 
years ago, then buried in the earth, covered with rubbish, stones, and 
clay, and to-day snatched back from the bosom of the earth to be 
once more changed into light and warmth. Therefore, locomotives 
justly merit the name of “sun horses,”’ bestowed on them by learned 
men. ‘‘ Coal,’ as a celebrated physicist discriminatively says, ‘‘ is sun 
in the cellar,”” and—as we add—can every moment be changed back 
into its original principle or into light and warmth. n 

Lastly, someone, who wished to be very precise, might propose 
entirely to ignore all the heating matters named, and to warm and 
light the forcing-house by means of mechanical, chemical or electric 
forces. But here also it can be easily proved that all the iorces 
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named are derived, partly direct, partly by transference of force, from 
the primordial or fundamental force of the sun, which sets the atoms 
of ether in motion, and, in the last resort of all, is most probably 
synonymous with the inherent gravitation or attractive force of the 
sun. 

‘* The attraction of the sun,” says Bernstein, ‘‘ is the fundamental 
source of all earthly forces, as it is the cause of all the movements of 
the heavenly bodies united to the sun’s system.” 

** All forces of the earth, all expressions of life,” says Tyndall, 
“are but modulations of one and the same heavenly melody,” and in 
the present day, as Onimus remarks, one could with perfect fitness 
place as an inscription on the temple of science the same words which 
the ancient Egyptians once placed on the Temple of the Sun in 
Philae: ‘‘She (the sun) it is that made everything that exists, and 
there is nothing that could ever have been made without her.” 

After all this, the exalted language will probably not be considered 
exaggerated in which the aforenamed savant and physicist, Tyndal, 
characterises the action of the sun’s force on the earth’s surface and 
its relation to life. ‘‘ As certain as the movement of a watch proceeds 
from the hand that wound it, so certain does all earthly force flow 
from the sun. Not to mention volcanoes or the movements of the 
earth, every mechanical action of the earth, every generation of 
force—no matter whether of an organic or inorganic, whether of a 
physical or physiological kind—has its origin in the sun. Its warmth 
keeps the sea fluid and the atmosphere in the form of air; and all 
storms which sea or air stir up are the results of its mechanical 
force. It fastens the sources of the rivers and glaciers to the flank 
of the mountains; and the force with which waterfalls and avalanches 
rush down comes directly from it. Thunder and lightning are 
transmuted sun force. Every fire that burns, every flame that shines, 
diffuses a warmth and a light that originally belonged to the sun. 
And if we direct eur gaze to the battlefields, every cavalry attack, 
every advance of two contending armies, is use or abuse of the 
mechanical force of the sun. The sunbeams come to us as warmth 
and also leave us as such. But in the interval of their arrival and 
departure arise the multifarious forces of our planet and they are, 
without exception, peculiar forms of the sun’s force or just so many 
passing transmutations as it accomplishes on the way from its source 
to the infinite.” 

With still greater enthusiasm, but no less truthfulness, Professor 
Reitlinger expresses himself on the same subject (Glimpses of Nature, 
1874, p. 13) in the words: ‘All creatures on earth, from infusoria 
to man, were created by the sunbeam. And when man arose from 
the soil, it was the force of the sun that served him for support. 

It taught him to speak, to devise religions, to regulate states. The 
sunbeam lends the strength to the arm of the oppressor, but also to 
that of the slave who frees himself. It was not necessary for 
Prometheus to climb up to heaven to steal its fire. It descends to 
the earth in the sunbeam. One can say of it, as Aeschylus of 
Prometheus: ‘Embraced in one word, all things learn. He gave all 
art to mortals.’ Yes, from it flows the light of poetry, of science. 
Truth is the knowledge of it. And from the history of our planet 
and the life upon it, as it unfolds itself in confused abundance of form 
from the earth of liquid fire to the burnt out and hardened ,one, 
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with victories of tyranny and freedom, with pleasure and pain of the 
good and evil, one can truly say: It is—grander than the “ Divine 
Comedy” of a Dante, than the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of a Milton, for 
these are, after all, but imitations of it—the poem of a sunbeam 
that came to earth and again left it!” 

Similar utterances of renowned savants could be produced in 
great numbers, and whoever knows and reflects upon them will 
probably regard the great globe of fire or the “ soulless fire-ball,” that 
day by day moves up and down before our eyes, with quite other 
feelings and senciments than those of the generality of people, dulled 
to the grand sight by daily custom, are wont to be. He will also 
understand, better than before, how largely those ancient nations that 
worshipped the sun as their supreme deity and as the source of all 
existence were guided by a right instinct. 

Certainly this ostensible sun-deity has a great defect which, 
notwithstanding its sublime importance, must hinder its admission to 
the ranks of the “immortals”: Jt is not immortal and will not give 
light to the earth and its inhabitants for ever! In its case also, the 
truth of the old saying must and will be verified: that ‘all that 
exists is worthy of being destroyed.” For the sun unceasingly 
dissipates or consumes enormous quantities of warmth, or force, in 
cooling and diffusing light into the cold world of space; and however 
great its store of both may be, yet nevertheless it must some day have 
an end. ‘‘ We know of no natural process,” says Helmholtz, “that 
could spare our sun the fate which has already befallen other suns.” 

With this fate, however, the fate also of our earth and the life 
upon it, as well as that of the entire planetary system, is irrevocably 
sealed. ‘‘ Void darkness,” says the astronomer, M. Meyer, “ will 
brood over it, in which the corpses of the planets will move round 
their expiring regent.” The earth itself, however, will sink into that 
condition of torpidity and death in which our own satellite, or the 
moon, has already been for a long time. 

Certainly the objection could here be raised that, according to 
the axioms hitherto unfolded, the sum of force once extant or 
accumulated, the same being immutable, should suffice to perpetuate 
the movement and reciprocal play of the forces as hitherto done. 
But this objection is demolished by the fact that the earth also 
continually loses, or diffuses, great quantities of warmith in the cold 
world of space, which quantities cannot be brought back to it 
serviceable again for movement. In the transmutation of forces 
there is this peculiar circumstance, namely, that whereas _ the 
transmutation of mechanical force .into warmth proceeds quite - 
unhindered, and that this change may be quite complete, yet that the 
reverse is not the case, and that there is no possibility of transmuting 
the whole warmth back againinto labour. From this it follows that, at 
every transmutation of warmth into force and movement, a portion of 
the first is lost and by radiation and transmission loses in such a way, 
i.e., spreads in all directions in the world of space, that the result 
must be a continual, slow diminution of the quantities of force existing 
on the earth. If warmth were to be left quite alone to itself, and as, 
by virtue of its nature, it is always endeavouring to pass from bodies of 
higher temperature into those,of lower temperature, it would soon 
produce a complete balance of all differences of temperature and, with 
it, a cessation of all movement and all life. 
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Now this disproportion preserves a balance by the quantities of 
warmth conveyed from the sun to the earth. However, as has been 
pointed out, this balance will not last for ever and the sun, or the 
source of all life, will in time share the well-known fate of all isolated 
substances; then, with it, also the ultimate fate of our earth, even if 
long delayed, is yet irrevocably sealed; it is the fate of the decay of all 
movement on the same by the ultimate adjustment of all differences 
of warmth. She herself, however, will for a time revolve as a dead 
body round the darkened central body, until, as a consequence of the 
increased force of attraction of the latter and a diminution of her own 
centrifugal force, she will again be united to it in a single mass, 
eventually, in a distant future, to have her atoms awakened to a new 
life by events which here it is not the place to describe. 

Consequently, with the sunbeam which generated the life on 
earth and sustains it, this life itself will also end; and everything great 
and noble which men have ever done, thought, and created, will be 
swallowed up in the night of eternal oblivion. Those ancient popular 
fables will be verified which, with marvellous unanimity, depicted in 
glowing colours the tradition of the ultimate end of the world, and 
the instinct in which, anticipated the results of modern science just as 
accurately here as in the worship of the all-vivifying sun deity. 
That which Lucretius, the Roman, foretold in his celebrated didactic 


poem will come to pass: 


Look on the triple plan of earth, sea, sky : 
Upon their havoc a far day shall dawn ; 
Work that has stood a myriad ages firm 
Shall fall, and the world-fabric be dissolved. 


Or the words will be fulfilled which the greatest of all poets, 
endowed with more than human wisdom, has placed in the mouth of 
his Prospero (in The Tempest) :— 


And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.— 


But as this fate of the end of the world—which after all can be 
but an end of the individual, not of the whole—lies before us in an 
immeasurable distance or future, we have no grounds for giving our- 
selves up to a mood of despair, but may continue to work vigorously 
at the intellectual and material perfection of our race and, however 
often delayed, at the yet sure victory of science over ignorance and 
superstition. ‘‘ Each victory of science is a benefit to victor and 
vanquished. Where its banner triumphs, the desert is turned to 
fruitful soil, the marsh to a blossoming garden ; servitude and poverty 
disappear ; prosperity and civilisation spring up. It has robbed the 
anathema of its power, it demolishes the dungeon, rack and funeral- 
pile; the night is turned into day wherever science penetrates.”— 
(Journal for the Cultivation of Literature.). 


Lupwic BUCHNER. 

















Goethe 


IV. THE SAGE AND CRITIC 


THE late Alexandre Dumas fils has introduced Goethe into one of 
his novels. He is supposed to be visited by an imaginary friend of 
Bernadin St. Pierre, and the following dialogue occurs. Goethe is 
vet unknown to fame: Werther is still fermenting in his brain, but he 
is full of the consciousness of power: like a young eagle, he is poised 
ready for flight, and feels convinced that he can reach the pinnacle of 
fame. This idea is finely conveyed by the author. 

‘‘There are people formed to feel passions, there are others 
formed to describe them; and I,” added Goethe, ‘belong to the 
latter class. 

“I only ask God to send me a good sorrow, a terrible one, 
unknown up to the present time, and then I will create a master- 
piece. I would shut myself up alone with it, although it could, 
perhaps, kill twenty men. Why? Because I will analyse and 
describe it. I will force it to pass from my heart to my brain, and 
from my brain to my pen. It will wear itself out during the journey, 
and, when I have written the last word, I shall be consoled, without 
reckoning that, in communicating it to my readers, in making them 
feel it, I shall have infinitely divided it, and each one of them will 
shed some of the tears that, without that help, I should have had to 
shed myself, and which would have stifled me. 

** Then, when I had the skeleton of my conquered passion, of my 
anatomised sorrow, I would hang it up as a curiosity, and by the aid 
of memory, that moral galvinism, I would do with it what I pleased, 
to the advantage of art and philosophy ; play the muscles and springs, 
and the public would say: ‘ How true that is!” Every man possessed 
by art or science becomes insensible ; he reflects like a mirror; but 
he feels no more than it. No man of genius ever died for love; I 
mean love in its best sense. When deceived by his wife, Moliére, 
your greatest poet, suffers; he writes the Misanthrope, that is to say, 
a masterpiece, and next day, consoled, he performs with the broadest 
humour in one of his own farces. On the other hand, to speak 
frankly, if I were a woman, I would never love a great man, especially 
a great author. Because he paints love, she believes him capable ot 
feeling it, and expects him to show to her what he has described so 
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well. She learns too late that the passions he has described so 
admirably have used up the heart of her lover as much as real love 
would have done: that she has in his ideal creations eternal rivals, 
eternally preferred, and that if she suffers from the love she feels so 
deeply, if she dies, her lover will make a book, embalm her memory 
in it, and pass on to something else. For the greatest writer in the 
world, the most beautiful woman will never be more than a fancy, 
or, at the most, a moral study ; and this is for the best. No real love 
for serious thinkers; no serious thought for real lovers. 

“Mind, I do not deny, in fact, I am aware, that the artist soul 
may be inspired by a woman, but only on condition that that woman 
remains a dream and a desire, as Laura remained to Petrarch. Ideal 
love is genius; but as the poet loves with his imagination, he is 
disenchanted when he touches reality. 

‘“* However great the love that she has for him, the woman never 
reaches the height of love he has dreamed of, and, as she cannot make 
him descend to her sphere, because he has wings which itch to mount, 
and as he cannot raise her to those regions of the air in which he 
breathes freely, she inevitably falls and wounds herself. The man of 
genius requires three women in the course of his life—One, a blonde, 
delicate, ethereal, ‘too fine for human nature’s daily food,’ for his 
dreams when twenty ; another, gay, alert, without care, for his pleasure 
when he is thirty; and a third, tender, maternal, careful, to take care 
of him when he is old. 

‘Few women realise this fact; and, when one of them loves a 
great man, she asks him for the very thing he cannot give her. 
Imagine a woman loving Shakespeare and loved by him with a passion 
gloomy and melancholy as that of Hamlet ; burning and fatal like that 
of Romeo; jealous and mortal like that of Othello! What would 
become of the unhappy woman? Ifa man of such genius were to love 
a woman with all the forces of his powerful nature, she would fall 
anihilated at his first appearance, as Semele fell when she would see 
Jupiter in all his majesty. 

‘Genius! It is the eternal Jupiter which consents to change itself 
into a swan for Leda, into a rain of gold for Danie, to take a form not 
in harmony with the love that he feels, but to that which the woman 
can prove. Let women content themselves and not ask us for more in 
their own interest.”’ 

Goethe had said “us.” He laughed. 

“‘T said ‘us,’ carried away also by my dreams. Well, after all, I 
will not recall it ; you may think of me what you please.” 

“T think of you that which Bernadin St. Pierre thinks of you, 
young man, and that is that you will go far.” ‘ Yes, if God affords me 
time to give a form to all my ideas, and He will give it me,” Goethe 
added with confidence. 

The author of that passage had evidently studied and understood 
Goethe as only a man of genius could. The rarest power in literature 
is the analytical power, and it was possessed by Goethe and also by 
his brilliant critic. Neither of them had the slightest idea of the 
moral claims of one human being on another: all were material for 
analysis. 

To show Goethe’s supreme power as a critic, I will quote his 
splendid preface to Diderot’s masterpiece, Rameau’s Nephew, which 
Goethe translated. His contrast of the characteristic differences existing 
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between French and German literature, and also between French and 
German readers, could only have been made by the lucid, level-headed 
Goethe. Carlyle was a great admirer of the Neveu de Rameau, although 
he dealt out very harsh measure to that certainly imperfect individual, 
Diderot. But Goethe’s opinion is, on a subject of such breadth and 
import, infinitely more valuable than Carlyle’s, who, with all his 
greatness, was not destitute of prejudice. Goethe looked on literary 
and moral questions with a cool, deep, impartial gaze. Carlyle was 
nothing if not passionate, and, with all his splendid insight and 
sympathy, there was a Puritanical narrowness perceptible. He hada 
feminine capacity to feel likes and dislikes. He took to a man or did 
not take to him. Still, he was often marvellously right in his judg- 
ments. Witness his profound insight into characters so widely 
different as Voltaire, Danton, John Knox, Robert Burns, and, above 
all, his discovery of the real Cromwell, whose grand image had been 
defaced by the interested abuse of flunkeys and fools. It is only when 
compared as a critic with Goethe that Carlyle falls short. 

‘“* The curious work (Rameau’s Nephew) which bears the above title, 
and of which I have recently submitted a translation to the German 
public, is one of the most remarkable productions of Diderot. 

“‘ The great French critics—in recognising that Diderot possessed 
in the highest degree the energy of thought and brilliancy of 
expression ; that his works sparkled with details and admirable pages— 
have pretended that he was not endowed in the same degree with the 
talent of composition, and that he was incapable of arranging all the 
parts of a work well conceived, well executed, and perfect as a whole. 
There are in the world so few voices and so many echoes, that 
constantly repeating stupid accusations finish by giving them strength. 
Those who, more enlightened, should least be dupes, are imposed on 
by the general prejudice ; they repeat through hearing others repeat ; 
and the words of fools enter the mouths of clever men. Flattering an 
accredited error, they believe they find faults in his writings that are 
not there ; they admit imaginary faults in an author to whom, if he 
had been born in another age and country, the literary world would 
have accorded, during his life, all the triumphs of genius, and to whom 
they would have raised statues after his death. 

“‘{ do not speak of the Encyclopedia, of that intellectual edifice 
of which the learned order proves to what a point human knowledge 
was connected and céordinated in the vast undertaking of Diderot. 
I occupy myself here only with his literary productions. Those who 
have misunderstood in him his talent for composition, and who have 
passed on this great man so superficial a judgment, have not read 
Jacques la Fataliste, or have only read it with their eyes. His Rameau’s 
Nephew contradicts them as decidedly. What other writer could have 
marked it with a seal as original and inimitable? But especially, 
what other, on a foundation so slight, and which appears at first only a 
caprice of the imagination, had traced the imaginary combination of a 
composition so learnedly.ordered, and the real unity of a picture so 
complete, and so like esaaih society generally? One truth widely 
recognised, and in which his friends and his enemies agree, is that 
Diderot was, in his conversation, the most astonishing man of his 
age. 
ae The studied and laboured discourses of the most eloquent 
orators would have paled before his brilliant improvisations; uttered 
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with irresistible heat, treating rapidly the root of a subject, and 
passing from one to the other by unexpected yet natural transitions, 
simple without triviality, sublime without effort, full of grace without 
affectation, and energy without coarseness; whether he called 
attention to the voice of reason, of sensibility, or imagination, genius 
always spoke. The worldly man was indebted him for knowledge ; 
the artist for inspiration. No one entered more deeply in the minds 
of those who heard him; no one more subjugated souls by the power 
of his discourse. In that description of triumph he had no model, and 
he has left no successors. 

‘‘One can now conceive that in adopting for Rameau’s Nephew 
the form of a free and animated conversation, Diderot placed himself 
on the most advantageous ground; he chose the form most suitable 
to the character of his talent; all flows from its fountain, and from 
the happy harmony of an original conception and of perfect execution 
has resulted a production that I regard as one of the masterpieces of 
its author—a production instructive to the philosopher, useful to the 
honourable man, and which in some parts, only appears immoral to 
those who reflect on what they read the shadow of their own immorality, 
and who, blushing to see their portrait in the picture of vice, render them- 
selves, by their anger, their own accusers. 

‘Such is the fidelity of this living mirror, that all which it 
displays one remembers to have really seen. One recognises in 
Diderot the philosopher, the honest man of whom one sometimes 
encounters the rare models ; one recognises in Rameau a type of the 
wretched and unprincipled who form so large a majority in the world. 
All the pictures of this great painter bear the individual seal; his 
sketches are profound and rapid; they conduct us to a knowledge of 
men and things as great as if we had spent a hundred years in 
studying them. 

‘‘His purpose—more important because it does not appear at 
first—embraces all the questions which interest men in social order ; 
he advances, he insists on, truths new and little known; he passes 
with the rapidity of lightning over truths which all the world knows, 
and over those which all the word is not called on to know, and that 
he does not wish them to know as he knows them, for fear they wight 
make a bad use of the knowledge: discretion worthy of praise, and 
which characterises the true philosopher. From the commencement 
of the dialogue, his mind opens its career, precipitates itself there with 
impetuosity ; his canvas is peopled in a moment; he makes appear 
there, in a crowd, parasites, the protected, buffoons, base flatterers 
—the cortége of the rich and powerful, who despise them and pay 
them. 

“The hypocrite, the venal writer, by turn crawling adulator and 
biting cynic, do not escape him. He spares them less because he 
recognises his own Zolius and those of philosophy. It would have 
been a supernatural effort, that, having to paint the detractors of 
genius, he should forget his own. Diderot does not forgot them; he 
remembers and punishes ; he inflicts on his enemies the most terrible 
chiatlasahias es truth. 

“‘ He afterwards expresses views as new, as fertile in results on the 
theories of music. It would appear at first that he was introducing 
an inconsequent element in his work, and that it was out of harmony 
with the rest—moral truths forming the most essential portion of his 
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book ; but, on reflecting more deeply, one sees that these musical 
digressions are not out of place, but that, on the contrary, they form 
the principal spring of the work: that which sets in motion all its 
parts. In the order of rank the moral truths which the author 
develops are first, but in the composition the musical part forms the 
basis of the work; all the rest is attached there, and it is to the 
analysis of sounds and the accents of the passions in music to which 
the reflections on the morals are related. The author paints in 
Rameau a man profoundly corrupted by education and example, but 
at the same time endowed with superior talents for an art of imitation 
which expresses all the sentiments, all the inclinations (the best as 
well as the most depraved) which the human heart conceals in its 
mysterious depths. All this discussion on music which imitates the 
passions leads to digressions on those inclinations themselves, be it on 
those vicious ones that all good men know how to stifle in the germ 
or else keep in subjection in their souls, but which Rameau fosters in 
his. Thus, the digressions on the theory of Art, with whatever charm, 
with whatever interest the author pleases to invest them, are not for 
him an end, but only a means. He only engages in them to arrive at 
more important results; they are for him flowery paths which lead to 
the temple of wisdom. If he make us gaze upon a distressing picture 
of vice, it is to heighten the glory of virtue. He makes us feel the 
value of the first of all, a strong will which makes us reign over 
ourselves and renders us sovereigns over our own hearts. 

“In truth, when one reads this book, one compares one’s self 
involuntarily with Rameau ; one cannot prevent a feeling of pleasure ; 
one enjoys one’s own esteem, and one feels the satisfaction of being 
much better than a man so degraded. 

‘‘But whence is derived our superiority and his debasement ? 
Diderot teaches us: it is that we have acquired the happy habitude of 
resisting our inclinations; that we have oftener than Rameau known 
how to combat and conquer ourselves while he has been always 
dominated, carried away by his vicious inclinations; it is that we have 
been our own masters while he has been his own slave. Struck by a 
salutary fear at the abject condition of man when he abandons 
himself, we feel strongly the value of our only moral support, of that 
firm will which alone defends, elevates, and sustains us. Diderot 
would have made less impression if he had painted with less power the 
hideous features of his fantastic hero. But he knew that to instruct, it 
is little use to enlighten; he must touch, and that eloquence must be 
a force as well as a light. From this useful picture the author draws 
this double advantage, that he teaches us to be severe to ourselves 
and indulgent to others. In showing us that a strong will alone 
sustains us at a certain moral height, in unveiling thus the spring 
which is the motive power of honour in our hearts, he teaches us not 
to crush with our contempt those who, less to be blamed than pitied, 
are ignorant of that secret ; those whose will is not sufficiently strong 
because they know not what they should will. Their degradation is 
to our eyes only the misfortune of ignorance, and when their faults 
teach us to value better than they, and to treasure more the advantage 
they have lost, it is just that, in return for this salutary lesson, they 
should obtain from us indulgence and pity. 

‘One cannot praise too highly the pains the author takes to 
soften the impression of aversion and disgust that so debased a being 
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is likely to inspire. With what ability he represents Rameau as full 
of a profound knowledge of his art, eloquent when he develops its 
principals, endowed then with the most exquisite taste and the rarest 
penetration. By this he soothes and pleases us. We feel that a 
being so enlightened on the beautiful had been capable of the good ; 
we love to see that all is not degradation in a human soul; that the 
man who debases himself by his conduct, raises himself by his talents, 
that light is in his thought, while night is in his heart. 

“‘ Tf, after these remarks on the foundations of the work, we pass 
to observations on its form, what beauties we find! What 
connection in the dialogue! Those who believe they find there 
the breaks and incoherence of a conversation are deceived; there 
are only vivacity and freedom; all is connected, all is linked by an 
invisible but real chain. Let the reader break one ring, he will 
then see that the entire chain is destroyed and cannot be 
re-united. Under a tissue, so frail in appearance, of bon mots and 
sparkling repartees, the author has hidden a series of arguments 
strictly connected, like a steel chain that a garland of flowers hides 
from our sight. 

“With what truth the author designs his characters, and with 
what address he contrasts them! How he sustains that of the 

hilosopher, that nature and education have united to make an 
Leasalaiie man, who is so by sentiment and conviction! And of the 
degraded being, cast by fate into poverty, by poverty into roguery, 
and who finishes by assisting the work of mistortune, and becomes the 
accomplice of his evil destiny, what a portrait he paints ! 

“*T leave to those who knowthe French mind and tone of Parisian 
society to judge if the author has faithfully depicted its manners, 
language, and follies. I know not if they find in the description some 
exaggerations: as to me, I search in vain; and the more I examine 
this original production, the more convinced I am that, under forms 
fantastic and bold, is concealed an admirable foundation of reason 
and truth; even in those parts where the boldness appears excessive ; 
and where our ideas dare not follow those of the author, it is our 
fault, and not bis. He has gone further than we; he knows the road; 
he knows where he is: our doubts only prove our ignorance and 
inferiority. 

“It would be a vain curiosity to attempt to fix the date of the 
composition of this work. It was probably about 1760, because, at 
that time, a comedy, entitled The Philosophers, by Pallisot, was 
represented in Paris for the first time. This piece was.a satire 
directed against Diderot, D’Alembert, and the most illustrious men 
of French literature. One can realise what excitement it would 
create amongst friends and enemies: how it would move the curiosity 
of a public equally greedy for all that produces strong impressions, 
masterpieces, or scurrilous works, no matter which. : 

“In Germany, jealousy, which is everywhere the same, makes use 
of perfidious arms, and publishes libels against men of merit or 
produces them on the stage. This kind of attack creates little effect, 
except when the writer attacked, endowed with a self-esteem too 
irritable, calls on himself the public attention which would naturally be 
indifferent. We differ in this respect from the French, and the 
difference is to our honour. In France, the Satirist who reveals to 
the public the little errors of a great writer, his follies, his domestic 
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miseries, is welcomed with a greedy curiosity, with a stupid eagerness, 
as if people were astonished to learn that a man is subject to the 
many accidents of human life. In Germany, on the contrary, 
personal satire always misses its mark. The public is not caught in 
the snare; the man of recognised merit is not the victim; we know 
that he may have, like other men, faults of character, troubles in his 
family, etc. ; but we are not eager to be informed or happy to discover 
them ; we are occupied with his works, never with his person. We 
require from him that only which he gives to the public, and he gives 
his best; his sentiments, his thoughts, his intellectual being. We 
confine ourselves rightly to the abstract relation between author and 
reader. 

** Add to this that the Germans carry their enthusiasm for national 
talent to idolatry. As prodigal of their marks of esteem as the 
French are avaricious, we are proud of the glory of a fellow-citizen. 
We see in our great writers the living riches of our country. With 
us, the most profound contempt does justice to satirists; always, on 
the other hand, sure of being welcomed in France. With us, the 
man of genius becomes the friend of all, whom it becomes an honour 
to defend; and to honour whom is a duty. But to the French reader, 
admiration is an insupportable chain ; he is always ready to support 
the party of envy, and thegreat writer sees in him an ally of his 
enemies. 

“In Germany, also, celebrated men have suffered some persecu- 
tion; because in what country has envy altogether spared glory? 
We have sometimes seen powerful and jealous hands suspend the 
tempest over illustrious heads; but public opinion remains faithful 
to merit. The public is neither the echo nor the accomplice of the 
persecutors ; and, when the storm has passed, we hear nothing but 
the flattering murmur of praise, which, raining from all sides, Tike a 
beneficent stream, fertilises the sap of talent and multiplies its flowers 
and fruit. 

‘‘ These examples of injustice have, besides, always been rare ; 
almost always, with us, one may be famous with impunity, and . 
security is the companion of genius. When a German author has 
communicated with frankness and loyalty to his country the results 
of his studies, his part is done; that of his readers commences ; 
without intrigues, without support, his reputation makes itself. He 
may repose after his labours with the consoling idea of seeing them 
appreciated during his life with as much equity as benevolence ; he 
may even, in writing, attach himself more to the depth of the thought 
than to the clearness of expression. He has to deal with a public 
which is not idle-minded; which does not fear application, ‘to take 
its part of the work, and to fly before truth, across the light clouds 
which may still obscure it. 

‘‘Our authors use nobly this liberty of thinking, which is greater 
in Germany than anywhere else, because the most sacred rights, and 
those whose preservation is most important to mankind, are religiously 
respected there ; the individual liberty is assured ; the violation of a 
home would be looked on with horror; each one in his town, in his 
mansion, or his cottage, lives, thinks, acts, writes, with independence. 
The writer has not to fear the restless supervision of a Government, 
nor the dark manceuyres of an infamous police—able, by the terror 
which it inspires, to kill genius. When even he falls into some error, 
VOL. V 6 
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the public always respects in him the noble motive by which he is 
animated ; the perfection of human knowledge; the improvement of 
the destinies of humanity. Thus, whether his country is at peace or 
war; whether calm or storm reigns around him, his talent, with an 
unalterable perseverance, follows the path opened to him by genius, 
without heed to the events of the material world which surrounds him. 

‘*In France, it is nat the same; there, the author deals with a 
public less benevolent; it is necessary to conquer its favour; to 
engage in efforts of more than one kind; and labour more for success 
than to perfect the work. But if the French writer is not, like the 
German, the hero of the public, he is, in revenge, the leader of 
Society. It is in the small coterie of a coterie that he contradicts, 
decides, and exercises a sovereign empire. In France, the enlightened 
part of the nation is always divided into a certain-number of these 
coteries, which dispute the sceptre of opinion, and wish to impose on 
the majority of the nation the chain of their decisions and the 
worship of their idols. Their respective attacks, their successes, their 
reverses, are reflected in this moving glass, and keep the public mind 
in a perpetual fluctuation. 

“This brings us back to the comedy of The Philosophers. That 
dramatic satire was directed against the most brilliant, the most 
powerful society in Paris; all its members had talent ; several were of 
distinguished rank and great social importance. One may imagine 
the indignation which would burst forth from all sides against an 
author who dared to ridicule, to play in full theatre, their manners, 
their morals, their private life; attacks which are always wounding, 
even to men of the greatest merit.”’ 





* * - * 





A little further on, Goethe continues : 
‘** One may with confidence advance that the great mass of the 
public never really judge an extraordinary man, because the great 
public is composed of limited men, who are so absorbed in a narrow 
circle of petty interests that they are totally strangers to the sphere of 
the higher conceptions of human intelligence: they know thers are 
great thoughts, sublime knowledge, but only by hearsay ; their esteem 
for men of genius consists only of a sentiment, very confused, very 
vague, of their superiority, never in a clear and distinct view of what 
constitutes it. This examination, this analysis, surpasses the powers 
of the general public. 

‘In relation to morals, to manners, to private life, the superior 
man is like other men ; in those particulars all are competent judges ; 
therefore his enemies neglect nothing to make him descend from his 
superior and elevated sphere into their little circle, to submit him 
there to the decisions of the opinions of society, sometimes even to 
the decisions more serious of judicial and political authorities. 

‘In this way that which genius has of what is most important 
and valuable—its work for the increase of human knowledge and the 
felicity of mankind—is er aside ; public opinion is turned away 
and led exclusively to the ordinary side of extraordinary men, side 
often defective, even through the superiority of talent, which entirely 
modifies the individual who possesses it, and gives him a particular 
bias even in the ordinary circumstances of his existence: he does not 
act like others, because he does not see like them. 






























GOETHE 429 


“From the height where he is placed, objects appear to him of 
different form than to vulgar eyes. Remark his singularities; but do 
not hastily blame them. The superior man should be at first justified 
to all eyes as he is in his own; however strange his opinions may 
appear, if they are sincere, he is entitled to our esteem. He does not 
belong to the world asa moral being only. In the interior of his 
moral consciousness and thought, he depends on no one; he owes 
account only to God and himself. He has only two infallible judges : 
God after his death, and himsclf during his life. 

“It is as a thinking being that the man of genius belongs to the 
world, as exercising by the activity of his thought a profound influence 
on the destinies of the rest of mankind ; and, as I have already said, 
this power results more from his ascendancy over the mind than from 
the exact knowledge mankind have of the force which subjugates 
them. They are rather led than enlightened ; they feel vividly, but do 
not understand, because a vulgar mind cannot appreciate a superior 
mind ; it cannot reach that height. 

“‘The superior mind cannot understand the vulgar mind; he 
cannot descend there. The result is that men can only be really 
judged by their peers; ordinary people by other ordinary people ; 
great men by other great men. When a superior man in the vulgar 
part of his nature opens himself to satire, ordinary people are delighted: 
this is natural, it is the first impulse of the human heart. And the 
cause is more honourable than one would at first suppose; it is that 
secret desire to elevate oneself by thought, invincibly attached to the 
nature of humanity, and which, when it cannot be satisfieds is changed 
to spite against those who possess the advantage we all crave, even 
when we cannot acquire it. This therefore arises, as we can see, from 
the height and sublimity of our intellectual nature.” 

The long, but, I think, not too long, quotation justifies the 
heading of this part of my subject—Sage and Critic. A more 
magnificent piece of writing does not exist in literature ; it shows the 
marvellous and universal scope of Goethe’s wisdom and genius. Had he 
been a better man, his unsurpassed and unsurpassable knowledge of 
the secret springs of human nature: the heights and depths of mortal 
passion, would have been infinitely less. He might have been a better 
man, but he could not have been the creator of Faust, Margaret, 
Mephistopheles, and Mignon. 

JosEPH FORSTER. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


WE are glad to see that another edition of these useful little volumes has been 
called for,* and that they are being brought out in a cheaper form so as to 
render them more generally accessible. Since Mr. Walsh’s “Secret History of 
the Oxford Movement” nothing we have met with supplies so much definite 
information as to what is taking place in the Church of England, and supplies it 
so clearly, as these books. Few, comparatively, of those who shout with 
either crowd are really acquainted with what is being actually done and taugh 

in many Ritualistic Churches at the present day, or in the rate-supported 
schools under their control. Mr. Clarke has personally visited a number of 
these, and relates in detail what he saw and heard in each, and the recital is 
certainly calculated to excite not only indignation and disgust, but wonder also 
how such ridiculous vagaries and pitiable superstitions could possibly have found 
their way into the Protestant Reformed Church of England as by law 
established, or, having found their way, how they could continue fora single 
week. What are now wanted are not so much opinions as facts ; and facts are 
here given, fully and explicitly, of a sufficiently startling character. It is shown 
beyond question or denial that full-blown Romanism, in doctrine and practice, 
flourishes openly in numbers of churches, at first ignored, and afterwards 
defended, by the bishops; and above all, that the Confessional, that 
“crowning curse of all the curses of Popery,” is being especially inculcated 
and enforced, often where little suspected. Mr, Clarke has rendered excellent 
service, not only to the cause of Protestantism, but to common morality and 
honesty—virtues which appear to be largely dropping out of the ecclesiastical 
code of ethics—in exposing these scandalous performances. We trust these 
books will continue to enjoy a steadily increasing circulation. 

* * * 

Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, Tome X1., 1899.— 
A scientific journal of great interest. There are fascinating papers on the 
geology of the Alps, on the adventures of M. F. Chapuis in French Guiana 
and Ashanti, as well as interesting papers on the Abyssinians. 

* * * 

Portraits Intimes. Armand Colin et Cie., Paris.—An interesting addition 
to the already large number of human documents. M. Adolphe Brisson is 
easily first of all artists in pen portraits. We hope to give a fuller review of his 
work in an early number of the New CENTURY REVIEW. 

* * * 

* Romanism without the Pope in the Church of England, Illustrated, with 

appendices. 202 pages, cloth, crown 8vo., new edition, 3s. 6d. ; and The Confessicnac 


in the Church of England, crown 8vo., 72 pages. New edition, 1s. 6d. Written 
and published by Rev. W. H. Clarkgete@f¥au7 Cedars Row, Beckenham, S.E. 
















